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JUSTICE  AT  MIDNIGHT 
NO  JURY  TRIAL?  THEY 
RANG  THE  BELL! 


CHARLES  S.  WARD 


MARY  LOU  BESSEHE 


One  night  last  fall,  an  Illinois  Circuit  Court 
judge  did  the  following;  tried  a  defendant 
within  an  hour  of  his  arrest,  at  midnight, 
in  a  police  station  and  imposed  an  eight- 
month  sentence  for  the  theft  of  a  door  key 
from  an  apartment  in  which  the  judge  had  a 
financial  interest. 


Beacon-News  staff  writers  Haase  and  Ward 
sniffed  out  the  story,  dug  deep,  then  hit 
hard.  In  a  telling  editorial,  writer  Bessette 
called  for  “his  honor’s”  resignation.  Sub¬ 
sequent  investigation  and  hearings  resulted. 
The  judge  was  dismissed  by  the  Illinois 
Courts  Commission. 

Writer  Bessette  won  a  James  S.  Copley 
Ring  of  Truth  Award  for  Best  Editorial  on 
a  Local  Issue. 


Coplfiil  Ncurspa|2MS.  Managing  for  growth! 


Ann  Faragher  says 
she  hasn’t  done  so  much. 
We  know  better. 


She  started  as  court  reporter  at  The  Herald 
Banner  in  Greenville,  Texas,  about  ten  years 
ago.  Today  she’s  executive  managing  editor. 

A  working  editor.  Manages  a  staff  of  thirteen. 
Takes  a  strong  editorial  position  on  local 
matters.  Makes  sure  she  relates  the  news  to 
her  readers’  changing  informational  needs. 
Keeps  close  touch  with  the  community 
through  her  local  seven-citizen  advisory 
board.  Works  hard  for  reader  participation. 
She’s  also  a  training  supervisor  in  Harte- 
Hanks  concentrated  1 0-week  editorial  training 
course  for  reporters. 

That  might  be  enough  for  any  working 
lady.  But  not  for  Ann  Faragher. 


She  lends  more  of  her  leadership  abilities 
and  energies  to  the  Texas  Press  Women,  an 
affiliated  group  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women.  She’s  in  her  second  year  as 
their  president 

And  she’s  won  almost  1 00  awards  for  her 
fine  work.  Awards  for  photography:  for  writing 
news,  features,  editorials;  for  layout;  for  edit¬ 
ing.  They’ve  come  to  her  from  such  groups 
as  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  the  North  and  East  Texas  Press 
Association  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women. 

Anyone  who  knows  Ann  knows  she’s  mod¬ 
est  about  her  accomplishments,  but  facts  are 
facts.  And  we  know  we  have  a  winner. 
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Newsbriefs 


The  Atlanta  ((Ja.)  Press,  a  new  daily  set  to  begin  regular 
publication  on  Labor  Day,  came  out  on  schedule  with  its  trial 
issue  on  July  4.  Some  80.0(K)  copies  of  the  63-page  edition 
were  distributed. 


Citing  last  week's  ruling  by  the  L'.S.  Supreme  Court,  four  of 
the  seven  justices  of  the  Louisiana  State  Supreme  Court  met 
in  an  unusual  evening  session  (July  7)  and  all  tour  granted  a 
request  by  attorneys  for  the  Newhouse  papers  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  to  overturn  a  trial  judge's  gag  order  to  withold  news 
reports  until  after  a  jury  was  selected.  The  judge  also  placed 
a  gag  on  his  gag  order.  The  States-ltem  ignored  both  orders. 
The  trial  was  scheduled  to  start  July  8. 

.\n  agreement  was  reached  in  Paris,  France  to  allow  news¬ 
papers  to  install  electronic  printing  and  composing  equip¬ 
ment  w  ithout  loss  of  jobs  for  three  years.  Parisien  Lihcre 
was  the  only  major  Paris  daily  not  to  sign  the  agreement. 
Printers  at  that  paper  have  barricaded  themselves  in  the 
plant  since  March  1975  after  the  publisher  said  he  would  cut 
the  number  of  editions  and  drop  4(K)  employes.  The  shop  is 
still  occupied,  but  the  paper  is  printed  outside  Paris. 

^  ^  ^ 

A  Federal  Court  suit  challenging  the  authority  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Copley,  widow  of  James  S.  Copley,  and  Joseph  P. 
Kinney,  to  serve  as  trustees  of  the  trust  left  by  Copley,  has 
been  dismissed  by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Manuel  Real  in 
Los  .Angeles.  The  suit  was  filed  by  two  of  the  surviving 
adopted  children  of  Copley.  Still  pending  is  a  suit  by  Mrs. 
Jean  M.  Erdman.  Copley's  first  wife,  asking  that  all  Copley 
estate  assets  be  liquidated  and  deposited  with  the  court  to 
secure  her  right  to  future  payments  of  SI(K).(K)0  a  year  for 
life,  as  specified  in  the  divorce  settlement. 

^  * 

The  Daily  Mail  Publishing  Co.,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Charleston  (\V.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  and  a  subsidiary  of  Clay 
Communications  Inc.  purchased  (July  1)  the  Beckley  News¬ 
papers  Corp.  The  Beckley  company  is  publisher  of  the 
morning  Bc(  A./cv  (W.  \a.)  Post-HeroUi,  the  evening /?<//c/g// 
Reftister,  and  Siiiulay  Post-Herald  and  Raleigh  Register.  R. 
Sidney  Crim.  34.  a  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Charleston  Newspapers,  was  appointed  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Beckley  Newspapers  Inc. 

^  ^  ^ 

Borrowing  a  page  from  the  auto  industry,  RC.A  will  invest 
$2  million  in  promoting  what  it  believes  to  be  the  first 
national  “trade-in  program"  of  color  tv  sets.  While  the  bulk 
of  the  ad  dollars  will  go  into  national  and  locally-placed 
newspaper  ads.  tv.  radio  and  direct  mail.  RCA  is  suggesting 
to  dealers  and  distributors  the  use  of  classified  advertising  to 
sell  reconditioned  tv  sets  that  are  traded  in  during  the 
August  5  to  Labor  Day  promotion  period.  Jack  K.  Sauter. 
division  vicepresident  for  RCA.  said  they  had  arranged  in 
most  cases  to  have  the  trade-in  sets  taken  off  the  hands  of 
the  dealers  by  companies  that  specilize  in  selling  used  sets. 
He  said  they  found  these  companies  in  newspaper  classified 
sections  where  rehabilitated  sets  are  often  sold.  Replying  to 
a  question  by  E&P  reporter.  Sauter  said  he  did  “not  think 
that  we'll  be  creating  'used  car'  lots  for  tv  sets,  though  there 
appears  to  be  definite  market  for  them."  RCA  is  making 
available  newspaper  ads.  radio  spots,  tv  commercials  and  a 
direct  mailer  for  distributors  to  use  in  their  areas.  About 
3.5(K)  dealers,  including  a  number  of  department  stores,  are 
planning  to  participate.  Sauter  said. 
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15-17 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf  Shores. 

15-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Salishan  Lodge, 
Gleneden  Beach,  Oregon. 

15-17 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Blockade  Runner,  Wrightsville 
Beach. 

15-17 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Shanty  Creek,  Bellaire. 

15-17 — Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Williamsburg. 

18-21 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Marriott, 
Philadelphia. 

21-24 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Jekyll  Island. 

21- 24 — INPA/NNA  Promotion  Seminar  for  Community  Newspapers, 

O'Hare  Marriott,  Chicago. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  77th  annual  sales 

conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

26- 29 — OCR  Users  Association,  biannual  conference.  Continental  Plaza 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

31-Aug.  3 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  College  Park. 

AUGUST 

4-6 — Newspaper  Co-op  Advertising  Workshop,  Sheraton  Inn-Buffalo  East, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

8-13 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Dunfey's  Resort,  Hyannis,  Cape 
Cod,  Mass. 

8-14 — Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Institute  jointly  sponsored  by  PNPA 
Foundation  and  Shippensburg  State  College,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 
11-15 — Canadian  Community  Newspaper  Association,  convention.  Hotel 
Nova  Scotia,  Halifax. 

15- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Dunfey's  Inn, 

Hyannis,  Mass. 

16- 20 — Republican  National  Convention,  Kemper  Arena,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
16-21 — Mexprint  International,  National  Auditorium,  Mexico  City. 

22- 24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Bahia  Mar  Resort  Hotel, 

South  Padre  Island. 

29-31 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Royal  Sonesta  Hotel.  New  Orleans, 
La. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-9 — Music  Critics  Association,  Inc.,  Kennedy  Center,  Washington,  D.C. 
9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 
Sheraton-Harrisburg  Inn. 

11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Marriott  Inn,  Columbus. 

11-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  production  conference, 
Sheraton  Eagle  Bay  Inn.  Ossining. 

14 -  Canadian  Press,  board  meeting,  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

15- 18 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Hyatt  Re¬ 

gency,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers.  Big  Sky,  Montana. 

16- 18 — Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Branson,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Hotel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

19-20 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

19-22 — 11th  ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspaper  Men  and  Women, 
Drake  Oakbrook,  Oak  Brook,  III. 

23-26 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Town  and  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

25-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Otesaga  Hotel, 
Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

29-Oct.  1 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  Hershey 
Motor  Lodge  and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — New  England  Press  Association,  convention,  Treadway  Samoset 
Resort,  Rockport,  Maine. 

3-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 
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PORTLAND  1, 

AMERICA 

TOTAL  POPULATION 
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1,009,129  i 

48%  # 

52% 
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203,201,900 

49% 
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AGE  GROUPS 
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UNDER  15 

27% 

UNDER  15 

28% 

15-24 

17% 

15-24 

17% 

25-44 

24% 

25-44 

24% 

45-64 

21% 

45-64 

21% 

65  AND  OVER 

10% 

65  AND  OVER 

11% 

There’s  no  dace  like  Except  America. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Demographically,  Portland  is  the  United  States,  condensed. 
Geographically,  its  media  are  as  isolated  as  they  come.  So  it's  no 
secret  Portland’s  popular  with  test  marketers. 

And  with  most  everyone  else  who  has  something  to  sell.  Because, 
like  America,  Portland’s  economy  is  diverse  and  dynamic. 

We  must,  of  course,  mention  this.  There’s  no  better  way  to  reach 
Portland  than  the  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal.  Buying  both 
delivers  68%  of  the  SMSA,  48%  of  the  state. 

Learn  more  from  our  free  Portland  marketing  manual.  Just  write 
The  Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  1320  S.W.  Broadway,  Portland, 
Oregon  97201. 

We’ll  help  get  your  message  to  America.  Or  at  least  to  a 
reasonable  facsimile. 
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To  discourage  prior  restraints 

Although  some  experts  have  taken  the  view  that  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Nebraska  gag  case  was  less  than  perfect  leaving  a  loophole 
for  future  gag  orders  under  certain  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  opinion  buttressed  by  four  concurring 
opinions  can  only  work  to  discourage  future  prior  restraints. 

To  adapt  an  often-used  phrase,  we  think  it  will  have  a 
“chilling  effect”  on  the  proclivity  of  lower  court  justices  to 
use  gag  orders  almost  indiscriminately. 

The  main  opinion,  written  by  Chief  Justice  Burger,  did 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  such  orders  could  be  is¬ 
sued  to  protect  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  a  fair  trial  but 
said  “barriers  to  prior  restraint  remain  high”;  Justice  White 
wrote  “there  is  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  orders 
with  respect  to  the  press  such  as  were  entered  in  this  case 
would  be  justifiable”;  Justices  Brennan,  Stewart  and  Mar¬ 
shall  said  “there  is,  beyond  peradventure,  a  clear  and  substan¬ 
tial  damage  to  freedom  of  the  press  whenever  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraint  is  imposed  on  reporting  of  material 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
...  in  the  context  of  prior  restraints  on  publication,  the 
decision  of  what,  when  and  how  to  publish  is  for  editors, 
not  judges.” 

It  will  have  to  be  an  unusual  case  for  any  lower  court 
judge,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  to  issue  a  gag  order  and  make  it  stick. 

The  opinion  of  the  highest  court  agreed  that  once  a  public 
hearing  has  been  held  what  transpired  there  cannot  be  gag¬ 
ged.  Some  experts  have  questioned  whether  this  does  not 
suggest  that  under  extreme  circumstances  judges  could 
close  preliminary  hearings,  as  an  alternative  to  prior  re¬ 
straint;  that  they  might  instruct  lawyers  and  witnessed  not 
to  talk  to  reporters,  etc.  “Judges  may  stem  much  of  the  flow 
of  prejudicial  publicity  at  its  source,”  Chief  Justice  Brennan 
wrote,  “before  it  is  obtained  by  representatives  of  the 
press.” 

It  would  be  naive  for  editors  to  assume  that  the  last  gag 
order  has  been  issued,  although  the  Nebraska  decision  is 
intended  to  discourage  them.  But,  the  unwritten  advice  to 
members  of  the  press  is  clear:  Exercise  responsibility  and 
restraint  in  cases  involving  the  sensational. 

Also,  when  and  if  gag  orders  are  imposed  editors  should 
follow  Judge  Harold  Medina’s  advice  to  “fight  like  tigers.”  If 
they  hadn’t  done  so  in  the  Nebraska  case  the  lower  court’s 
gag  order  would  never  have  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  publish  the  texts  of  the  majority 
and  concurring  opinions  of  the  Supreme  court  in  its  issue  of 
July  17. 
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Martyrs  to  the  Press — Fourth  installment 

William  Cowper  Brann 


By  Harvey  Saalberg 

When  James  King  of  William  was  shot 
down  in  1856  in  San  Francisco,  he  be¬ 
came  the  only  martyr  whose  murderer 
was  promptly  executed.  William  Cowper 
Brann  publisher  of  the  Waco  (Texas) 
Iconoclast,  assassinated  in  1898,  was  the 
only  martyr  who,  so  to  speak,  took  his 
assailant  with  him. 

The  most  articulate,  vociferous  and  in¬ 
tellectual  of  the  six  murdered  men, 
Brann  had  always  met  his  adversaries 
and  adversities  head  on.  Born  in  Illinois 
in  1855,  Brann  was  reared  by  foster  pa¬ 
rents  from  whom  he  ran  away  upon  turn¬ 
ing  1.^. 

He  earned  his  living  by  every  imagina¬ 
ble  chore — from  bellhopping  to  railway 
conducting — and  by  traveling  throughout 
the  Midwest  and  South,  Brann  picked  up 
a  command  of  the  post-bellum  vernacu¬ 
lar.  At  the  age  of  22  he  returned  to  Il¬ 
linois,  married  Carrie  Belle  Martin  in 
Rochelle  and  soon  became  a  father. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  extraordinary 
ability  to  verbalize,  he  became  a  reporter 
on  Joseph  McCullagh's  St.  Louis 
Glohc-Democrat  in  1883.  Realizing  the 
shortcomings  of  his  education,  he  began 
to  read  voraciously  in  science,  history, 
philosophy,  biography  and  general  litera¬ 
ture. 

From  McCullagh,  Brann  learned  how 
the  newspaper  business  operates  and 
how  news  story,  editorial  and  column  are 
written. 

Not  given  to  inhibitions.  Brann  ran 
into  trouble  when  he  ridiculed  the  social 
events  of  St.  Louis  society.  By  offending 
the  wealthy,  however.  Brann  became  a 
liability,  and  McCullagh  let  him  go.  He 
next  worked  on  the  Galveston  Trihane 
and  the  News,  but  he  again  made 
enemies  because  his  witticisms  jabbed  at 
sham  and  hypocrisy,  women's  rights  and 
prohibition. 

“I  do  not  oppose  Prohibition  because  1 
am  the  friend  of  liquor,"  wrote  Brann. 
"but  because  1  am  the  friend  of  liberty.  I 
would  rather  see  a  few  boozers  than  a 
race  of  bondsmen." 

In  September  of  1889  his  rebellious  na¬ 
ture  cost  him  his  third  newspaper  job. 
The  final  blow  was  a  "devastating"  story 
that  somehow  bypassed  the  editor's  desk 
on  its  way  to  the  composing  room. 

Late  in  1889  the  Branns  moved  to 
Houston,  where  "Bill"  became  an  edito¬ 
rial  writer  on  the  Post.  At  about  this  time 
their  first-born,  Inez,  committed  suicide 
by  morphine.  The  girl  had  become  over¬ 
wrought  following  accusations  by  her  pa¬ 
rents  to  the  effect  that  she  had  encour¬ 
aged  the  attentions  of  a  boy,  and,  when 
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she  denied  this,  that  she  had  deceived 
her  parents. 

His  daughter's  death  all  but  crushed 
Brann.  In  fact,  this  traumatic  event  may 
well  have  led  to  Brann's  own  death 
nearly  10  years  later. 

In  July  of  1891  Brann  founded  the 
Iconoclast  at  Austin,  Texas.  The 
monthly  journal  sold  for  10  cents  an  is¬ 
sue.  or  $1  a  year.  Iconoclast  fared  well  at 
first,  but  when  Brann  placed  his  political 
eggs  in  the  losing  basket,  he  lost  too 
many  subscribers  to  survive. 

The  magazine  was  sold  to  William 
Sydney  Porter,  better  known  as  O. 
Henry,  who  may  have  bought  the 
Iconoclast  with  some  of  the  embezzled 
money  that  soon  cost  him  his  freedom. 

For  the  next  two  years  he  worked  as 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
E.ypress,  simultaneously  lecturing  a  great 
deal,  then  put  in  a  stint  at  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  News  before  reestablishing  the 
IconiKlast.  this  time  in  Waco,  Texas. 

Resurrected  in  February  of  1895,  it  en¬ 
joyed  a  circulation  of  8.000  by  August. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  IconcK'last 
advertised  itself  as  "an  intellectual  cock¬ 
tail — the  only  American  magazine  that 
ever  secured  l(M),0(X)  readers  in  a  single 
year." 

It  appears  that  Brann's  success  was 
due  not  only  to  his  extremely  witty  writ¬ 
ings  and  the  acquisition  of  a  business 
manager  but  also  to  the  stand  it  took  in 
the  Teixeira  affair. 

Antonia  Teixeira  had  come  to  Baylor 
University  in  Waco  as  a  L3-year-old  waif 
from  Brazil.  She  was  to  be  trained  as  a 
missionary  and  then  return  to  her  home¬ 
land.  While  at  Baylor,  however,  the  girl 
became  pregnant.  Accused  of  the  deed 
stood  H.  Steen  Morris,  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Silas  Morris.  Baptist  minister  and 
son-in-law  of  Dr.  Rufus  Burleson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Baylor. 

The  incident  lighted  the  fire  of  con¬ 
tinual  acrimony  between  Brann  and 
Baylor  University,  a  highly  respected 
institution  in  Waco.  Baylor  was  also  the 
alma  mater  of  many  influential  citizens, 
most  of  whom  shortly  became  Brann’s 
enemies,  for  he  attacked  not  only  the 
school  but  Baptists  in  general. 

Viewing  the  incident  psycho- 
historically,  it  becomes  evident  that 
Brann's  guilt  feelings  about  his  daugh¬ 
ter's  death  became  the  fuel  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  to  help  Antonia  Teixeira.  He  de¬ 
manded  a  trial  of  Morris,  but  the  district 
judge,  a  Baptist,  dismissed  the  young 
man  without  even  listening  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  girl.  At  the  same  time 
Waco’s  powerful  Baptists  spread  slan¬ 
ders  about  Brann  and  attempted  boy¬ 


cotts  of  his  Iconoclast.  After  Morris  was 
finally  indicted,  his  trial  ended  in  a  hung 
jury. 

“The  scandal  at  Baylor,"  wrote 
Brann,  "leads  me  to  think  that  the  Bap¬ 
tists  are  not  held  under  water  long 
enough." 

For  two  years  virtually  every  issue  of 
the  Iconoclast  contained  some  reference 
to  the  Teixeira  affair.  Probably  on  the 
advice  of  friends  he  then  eased  up  on 
Baylor  University.  But  when  Baptist 
church  officials  attempted  to  compel 
church  members  distributing  the  Icono¬ 
clast  to  drop  the  magazine  or  leave  the 
church,  Brann  was  angered  into  resum¬ 
ing  the  Teixeira  matter. 

He  had.  by  1897,  been  physically  at¬ 
tacked  several  times.  He  usually  came 
off  badly,  as  he  weighed  about  150 
pounds,  in  October  of  that  year  he  was 
kidnaped  by  three  members  of  Baylor 
literary  societies  and  two  students. 

“Well,  boys,  you  can't  kill  me  but 
once."  was  his  laconic  reaction.  They 
made  him  sign  a  statement  that  he  was 
retracting  a  recently  published  slur  on 
Baylor  and  that  he  would  leave  town. 

To  comply  with  the  statement  he  had 
signed,  Brann  the  next  day  drove  his 
buggy  past  the  city  limits,  then  promptly 
returned  to  his  Iconoclast  office. 

Friends  cautioned  Brann  that  his 
enemies  might  take  drastic  steps,  but 
Brann  remained  unmoved.  “They  can't 
run  me  out  of  Waco  or  stop  the  Icono¬ 
clast  unless  they  kill  me.”  replied  Brann. 
"Let  them  shoot  me  in  the  back,”  he 
added  presciently. 

Contrary  to  his  remarks,  the  chance 
that  he  might  yet  be  murdered  troubled 
Brann.  He  was  worried  that  his  magazine 
would  be  worth  little  if  he  were  killed  and 
that  he  might  leave  his  family  in  dire 
straits.  He  eased  up  again  on  Baylor 
University  and  went  on  numerous  lec¬ 
ture  tours,  some  of  which  took  him  as  far 
as  Georiga  and  Ohio. 

In  preparation  for  one  such  tour,  he 
ran  several  errands  and  went  for  a  shave 
on  April  1,  1898.  About  6  p.m.,  he  and 
his  business  manager.  W.  H.  Ward, 
walked  and  talked  when  they  heard  a 
local  lawyer  named  Tom  E.  Davis  call, 
"You  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  were  you 
hunting  for  me?”  whereupon  he  shot 
Brann  in  the  back.  Ward  lunged  at  him 
and  was  shot  through  the  hand. 

The  bullet  from  a  .45  Colt  revolver 
struck  Bann  in  the  back  where  his  sus¬ 
penders  crossed  and  exited  through  his 
chest.  The  editor  wheeled,  as  he  had 
done  many  times  before  in  his  backyard, 
and  emptied  his  six-shooter  into  Davis, 
every  bullet  striking  the  assailant.  Both 
men  died  within  hours  of  each  other 
around  midnight.  Davis’s  motives  were 
never  determined. 

Three  more  issues  of  the  Iconoclast 
were  published  in  Waco  before  it  was 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  it  survived 
until  1920. 
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Edit-ad  creativeness 
seen  in  Bicen  specials 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Once  in  200  years  seems  ample  time  to 
do  something  really  dramatic.  That’s 
how  quite  a  few  American  newspapers 
felt  this  Bicentennial  as  they  ac¬ 
complished  ambitious  projects. 

Over  the  years,  for  example,  too  few 
advertisers  have  taken  advantage  of 
R.O.P.  color.  "Possibly  we,  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  have  not  educated  our  advertisers 
in  the  effectiveness  of  color,’’  said 
Ronald  A.  Miller,  advertising  director  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

So  the  News- Piedmont  offered  "free 
color’’  to  any  advertising  participating  in 
its  Bicentennial  edition  on  July  3.  The 
only  stipulation  was  the  ad  meet  its 
minimum  size  of  86  inches  and  be  red  or 
blue,  carrying  a  Bicentennial  theme.  Ad¬ 
ditional  colors  were  at  multi-color  rates, 
less  the  cost  of  one  color;  some  advertis¬ 
ers  used  more  than  one  color. 

A  total  of  32  advertisers  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  newspaper’s  free  color  offer. 
The  result  was  its  92-page  paper,  which 
contained  over  7,200  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  ..  .  "certainly  a  colorful  way  to  kick 
off  the  Bicentennial,"  said  Miller. 

Unique  page  one  treatment  on  the  July 
3  issue  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post  created  considerable  favorable 
comment  from  readers,  said  Sal  DeVivo, 
publisher. 

The  cover  of  the  56-page  Saturday 
Courier-Post  issue,  which  contained 
summaries  of  Bicentennial  ceremonies 
and  activities,  was  a  full-page  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  was  processed  in  two-color,  brown 
and  yellow,  to  capture  the  parchment 
tone  of  the  original  document. 

"Readers  were  somewhat  surprised  at 
not  having  news  on  page  one,"  said  De¬ 
Vivo.  “But  their  response  to  this  rather 
simple  technique  has  been  rewarding." 
The  Courier-Post  had  published  a  120- 
page  Bicentennial  issue  on  April  27, 
1976. 

"Stars,  Stripes  and  kids" 

The  Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press  fig¬ 
ured  most  newspapers  would  take  a 
serious  approach  towards  the  celebration 
with  historic  reports  and  progress-type 
editions. 

"We  decided  to  lighten  things  up  a 
little  and  involve  the  kids,”  said  George 
Weekman,  advertising  director  of  the 
Free  Press. 


After  meeting  with  Mankato’s  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools,  the  Free  Press  spon¬ 
sored  a  city-wide  creative  contest  with 
prizes  awarded  in  four  age  categories. 
Over  1,5(X)  entries  were  submitted.  "In¬ 
dustrial  reaction  was  enthusiastic  with 
over  80  sponsors  participating,”  said 
Weekman. 

The  Free  Press  staff  artists  designed 
the  front  page  of  the  "Stars,  Stripes  and 
Kids”  supplement — 24  pages  of  delight¬ 
ful  art  and  thoughts  of  children.  The  ar¬ 
tists  made  all  color  flaps  for  the  colored 
renderings  of  the  student  drawings.  “We 
think  it’s  our  best  production  ever,” 
Weekman  said. 

An  independent  panel  of  judges 
selected  three  winners  in  each  category 
of  the  contest.  The  Free  Press  awarded 
$75,  $50  and  $25  U.S.  Saving  Bonds  to 
each  of  the  first,  second  and  third  win¬ 
ners. 

The  Free  Press  announced  it  is  "ex¬ 
tremely  proud  of  the  quality  of  all  the 
entries — the  children  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  creativity,  artistic  ability  and 
good  old  American  patriotism.”  The 
Free  Press  editors  said  the  supplement 
shows  “America  is  in  good  hands.” 
Most  of  the  drawings  appeared  in  black- 
and-white,  but  the  cover  was  multi¬ 
colored — brown,  yellow,  blue,  green, 
red,  purple,  etc.  and  the  back  was  red 
and  blue,  a  student-drawn  flag,  the  best 
entry  “Majesty  in  the  Making.” 

504-page  paper — 4  pounds 

The  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Sunday  Rec¬ 
ord  produced  its  largest  newspaper  ever 
on  July  4 — 504  pages  weighing  in  at  just 
under  four  pounds.  The  edition  was 
bolstered  by  a  304-page  Bicentennial  edi¬ 
tion  depicting  the  role  people  and  places 
in  the  Record  circulation  area  played  in 
the  nation’s  200-year  history. 

The  circulation  area,  which  covers  the 
counties  of  Orange,  Sullivan  and  Ulster 
in  New  York  and  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  is  steeped  in  tradition, 
located  around  West  Point  and  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  Revolutionary  battlegrounds, 
and  Kingston,  the  first  capital. 

There  was  a  50-50  split  between  news 
and  advertising,  which  also  carried  an 
historical  theme  to  blend  with  the  news 
package.  The  edition  also  included  indi¬ 
vidual  stories  about  the  role  that  each  of 
the  55  townships  in  the  Record  area 
played  in  the  growth  of  the  region.  The 
section  was  published  on  the  last  three 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Saturdays  in  June,  was  collated  with  the 
Sunday  package  during  the  week  of  June 
27  and  73,000  copies  were  sent  to  dealers 
and  news  carriers  in  advance. 

Funniest,  most  satirical 

“All  the  Men  Presidents,  A  Reasona¬ 
bly  Accurate  History  of  the  American 
Presidency,”  written  and  illustrated  by 
Taylor  Jones,  the  23-year-old  caricaturist 
at  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail,  was  deemed  the  most 
sophisticated  humorous  effort  received 
at  E&P. 

Jones  worked  at  spare  moments  over 
three  or  four  months  to  develop  and  exe¬ 
cute  his  ideas.  Dallas  C.  Higbee,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  said:  “We  have  had,  as  was 
expected,  somewhat  mixed  revues  from 
the  reading  public.  By  far  the  majority 
have  accepted  the  ‘Presidents’  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  but  a  few 
have  called  the  caricatures  disrespectful, 
disgraceful  and  disgusting.” 

As  part  of  the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail  of 
June  20,  a  seven  section  special  edition 
was  published  and  it  contained  Jones’ 
work — which  Higbee  said  expecially 
made  him  proud,  calling  it  a  “labor  of 
love”  by  Jones.  The  front  cover  over  the 
12-page  "Bonus  Section”  had  carica¬ 
tures  of  Lincoln,  Washington,  Truman, 
Nixon,  Ford,  F.  Roosevelt,  Jefferson 
and  T.  Roosevelt  in  brown  and  gold 
tones  over  a  blue  background.  Inside  is 
an  irreverent  look  at  37  presidents,  with 
terse  words  historically  true. 

The  Washington  Post  impressed  its 
readers  with  a  196-page  magazine,  put 
together  by  Haynes  Johnson  and  Mary 
Lou  Beatty,  called  simply  July  4,  1976. 
Full  of  multi-colors,  the  slick  product 
contains  intelligent  essays  by  Johnson, 
Colman  McCarthy,  Wolf  Von  Eckardt, 
Margot  Hornblower,  J.  W.  Anderson, 
Robert  Maynard,  Michael  Kernan, 
Henry  Mitchell,  William  Greider,  Meg 
Greenfield,  Philip  Geyelin,  Thomas 
O’Toole,  Shelby  Coffey  11  and  Kenneth 
Turan.  Greenfield  took  her  Bicentennial 
text  "from  Huckleberry  Finn.”  Greider 
wrote  from  a  small  village  in  France. 
Johnson,  in  his  "American  Promise” 
said  it’s  “fashionable  to  be  cynical  about 
the  American  future.  Expressions  of  op¬ 
timism  no  longer  flow  so  easily  ...  1 
believe,  and  say,  with  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet,  as  a  country,  we  try  .  .  .” 

The  Providence  (R.l.)  Sunday  Journal 
contains  a  40-page  section  that  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  newspaper  layout  from 
the  colonial  times.  It  has  four  columns 
and  a  larger  type  size,  with  the  stories  as 
they  might  have  appeared  on  July  4, 
1776.  The  front  page  promotes  the  sec¬ 
tion. 
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Future  of  Guild  hangs 
on  Wash.  Post  election 


By  I.  William  Hill 

The  Newspaper  Guild  held  its  43rd  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(June  28-July  2)  with  these  highlights: 

•  Approval  of  a  new  plan  aimed  at 
keeping  Woshinfiton  Post  Guildsmen  in 
the  Guild  and  healing  wounds  left  by 
Washington-Baltimore  Local  35's  execu¬ 
tive  board's  attempt  to  discipline  Post 
Guildsmen  for  continuing  to  work  during 
the  long  pressmen's  strike  at  The  Post. 

•  Decision  to  advance  the  Guild's 
wage  goals  to  S650  per  week  for  the  top 
minimum  of  key  classifications,  with  a 
starting  minimum  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
that  amount  (S433),  and  to  S325  per  week 
for  the  top  minimum  of  all  other  classi¬ 
fications. 

•  Decision  to  press  for  a  voluntary 
international  pension  program  to  benefit 
the  3000  Guild-covered  employes  who 
face  retirement  without  pension.  The 
program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Guild  with  an  equal  number  of  Guild  and 
employer  representatives  as  trustees. 

•  Decision  to  push  for  employer- 
financed  child-care  centers  to  serve  both 
pre-school  and  after-school  children  of 
employes. 

Main  issue 

The  action  involving  The  Washington 
Post  was  the  most  dramatic  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  With  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  setting  July  17,  20  and  21  as 
dates  for  an  election  requested  by  Post 
Guildmen  to  determine  if  the  Guild  or  an 
independent  Washington  Newspaper 
Union  should  be  their  bargaining  agent. 
President  Charles  A.  Perlik.  Jr.  went  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  on  the  first  day  to 
say  this: 

“What  confronts  us  is  the  danger  of 
one  of  the  severest  setbacks  to  threaten 
this  union  in  decades,  if  not  its  entire 
history.  We  are  faced  with  the  very  real 
possibility  of  losing  the  fourth  largest 
unit  in  the  Guild,  a  unit  larger  than  78  of 
the  Guild's  83  locals,  a  unit  whose  key 
top  minimums  for  years  have  led  all  the 
rest  and  are  today  the  only  ones  effec¬ 
tively  over  S500,  a  unit  whose  loss  would 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  both  our 
bargaining  and  our  organizing  for  years 
to  come." 

In  the  same  speech.  Perlik  emphasized 
that  in  trying  to  solve  the  Post  problem, 
the  objective  from  the  start  had  been  to 
keep  the  Post  unit  inside  the  Guild  and 
inside  Local  35  (the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Guild).  Contacts  at  the  Post, 
however,  had  convinced  him  that  the 
Guild  could  not  possibly  win  the  coming 
Nl.RB  election  if  it  meant  the  Post  unit 


would  have  to  stay  inside  Local  35.  with 
the  executive  board  that  had  sought  to 
punish  them  for  ignoring  a  pressmen 
strike  that  had  begun  with  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  the  Post  pressroom. 

Perlik  went  on  to  say  that  a  poll  in  the 
Post  unit  had  convinced  him  that  group 
would  stay  in  the  Guild  if  they  could 
have  a  unit  separate  from  Local  35.  This 
procedure  required  the  approval  of  Local 
35's  executive  board,  however,  and  the 
board  opposed  a  separate  unit. 

Offers  to  resign 

It  was  not  until  the  night  before  the 
convention  ended  that  a  solution  for  the 
stalemate  was  found.  At  that  time, 
moves  to  create  a  union  separate  from 
Local  35  were  dropped  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  voted  for  a  change  in  operation  of 
Local  35  and  Brian  Flores,  its  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  toward  whom  the  Post  unit 
had  been  particularly  hostile,  had  offered 
to  resign  in  a  highly  emotional  address. 
Flores  has  headed  Local  35  since  1966 
but  had  been  denounced  as  a  "tyrant" 
by  some  Post  guild  members  after  he 
brought  disciplinary  charges  against 
them  and  attempted  to  levy  fines  for  their 
continuing  to  work  at  the  Post  during  the 
pressmen's  strike. 

The  operating  change  voted  by  the 
convention  follows  a  plan  that  a  Guild 
official  told  E&P  has  been  used  in  San 
Francisco,  Oakland  and  Detroit.  It  calls 
for  a  representative  assembly  elected  in 
the  local,  one  that  would  outrank  the 
executive  board  that  caused  the  Post 
unit's  bitterness. 

If  the  Guild  wins  in  the  NLRB  elec¬ 
tion,  Flores  would  resign  with  Dorothy 
A.  Struzinski  serving  as  interim  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  until,  with  the  approval  of 
the  new  representative  assembly,  a  new 
administrative  officer  is  chosen. 

In  1975,  the  Guild  convention  had 
urged  that  the  union  move  with  “prudent 
speed"  toward  a  merger  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union.  This  year 
the  convention  reaffirmed  that  policy 
and  stated  that  a  joint  Guild-ITU  Task 
Force  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
settlements  which  helped  save  three 
newspapers  from  threatened  financial 
failure — The  Washington  Star,  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  The  convention  also  took 
action  urging  that  locals  be  encouraged 
to  coordinate  their  bargaining,  or  “better 
still,  seek  joint  bargaining,  with  other 
unions  in  their  shops." 

Perlik,  in  his  opening  address,  recalled 
the  Guild's  endorsement  of  a  Presidential 
candidate  four  years  ago,  but  said  he  was 
making  no  such  appeal  this  year.  “All  we 


want,"  he  said,  “is  a  little  bit  of  input 
into  the  thinking  that  takes  place  before 
members  cast  their  votes."  And  also: 
“The  fact  we  have  a  policy  of  political 
involvement  doesn't  mean  that  we  have 
to  apply  it  unvaryingly,  blinding  our¬ 
selves  to  the  unfavorable  consequences 
that  may  flow  from  it  under  specific  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  have  to  be  sure  the 
value  of  an  endorsement  isn't  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  turmoil  it  may  create,  or 
else  we  will  find  ourselves  helping 
neither  ourselves  nor  the  candidate  we 
are  inclined  to  support." 

Another  point  emphasized  by  Perlik 
was  the  necessity  for  doing  something 
about  “the  growing  evil"  of  Southern 
Production  Program,  Inc.,  the  Oklahoma 
City  center  where  newspaper  executives 
and  regular  employes  are  trained  to 
handle  all  phases  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  in  case  of  a  strike.  As  a  result,  the 
convention  voted  to  “invite  the  leaders 
of  other  newspaper  unions  to  join  in 
seeking  legislative  and/or  court  examina¬ 
tion  of  such  scab  training  arrangements 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  con¬ 
form  with  existing  labor  law  and  policies 
and  whether  new  legislation  is  needed  to 
deal  with  scab  schools." 

Other  actions  taken  by  the  convention 
included: 

Approving  the  levying  of  special  or¬ 
ganizing  assessments  for  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  1977,  to  hire  additional 
international  representatives  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  continuing  organizing  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Applauding  the  Supreme  Court  for  its 
action  on  June  30  to  overturn  the  Ne¬ 
braska  gag  order  but  expressing  concern 
“because  the  court  stopped  short  of  de¬ 
claring  unequivocally  that  the  decision  of 
what,  where  and  when  to  publish  is  not 
one  to  be  made  by  the  judiciary." 

Supporting  further  efforts  to  protect 
the  liberty  of  the  Fresno  Four  and  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Farr,  who  face  jail  after  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  failed  to  review  their  con¬ 
tempt  convictions  following  on  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  reveal  news  sources. 

Demanding  that  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  halt  immediately  the  use 
of  all  journalists,  including  free  lances 
and  stringers,  as  informants,  and  deplor¬ 
ing  the  use  of  press  credentials  by  CIA 
agents. 

Urging  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  to  give  S-1  the  “burial  it  deserves" 
and  to  consider  a  substitute  bill  without 
the  oppressive  sections  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  S-1 . 

Urging  appropriate  committees  of  both 
the  Flouse  and  Senate  to  give  short  shrift 
to  the  Official  Secrets  Act  supported  by 
President  Ford. 

Urging  all  locals  to  affiliate  with  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  committees  in  their 
respective  states  to  work  toward  a  “full 
and  complete  flow  of  information  to  the 
public." 
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Editorials  approve  gag  order  ruling 


A  survey  of  editorials  appearing  di¬ 
rectly  after  the  Supreme  Court-Nebraska 
gag  order  ruling  last  week  reveals,  not 
surprisingly,  overall  approval  of  the  de¬ 
cision. 

Dissatisfaction  was  voiced  by  several 
editors  critical  of  the  Court’s  decision 
not  to  review  two  California  cases  in¬ 
volving  the  confidentiality  of  sources. 

Excerpts  from  the  editorials  follow. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer — July  6,  1976 

Nothing  demonstrates  more  forcefully 
than  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
last  week  that  the  battle  for  freedom  of 
the  press  is  a  battle  never  fully,  perma¬ 
nently  won. 

There  is  some  significance,  perhaps,  in 
the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger,  who  wrote  the  court’s  opinion, 
confined  the  decision  to  the  Nebraska 
case,  implying  thereby  that  there  might 
be  circumstances  in  which  a  gag  rule 
might  be  an  appropriate  remedy. 

It  was  heartening,  therefore,  to  find 
three  members  of  the  court — Justices 
William  J.  Brennan,  Potter  Stewart  and 
Thurgood  Marshall — declaring  that  “the 
resort  to  prior  restraints  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  a  constitutionally  imper¬ 
missible  method’’  of  assuring  a  defen¬ 
dant  a  fair  trial. 

In  refusing  to  uphold  the  California  re¬ 
porters’  determination  to  protect  their 
sources,  the  Supreme  Court  has  aligned 
itself  with  a  considerable  body  of  judicial 
opinion  that  fails  to  see  confidentiality  of 
sources  as  an  indispensable  ingredient  of 
a  genuinely  free  press. 

Des  Moines  Register — ^July  2,  1976 

The  justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  are  ideologically  divided,  but  they 
agreed  unanimously  that  a  Nebraska 
judge  violated  the  First  Amendment 
when  he  ordered  the  press  not  to  print 
admissions  by  the  defendant  in  a  murder 
case — including  testimony  given  at  an 
open  court  hearing. 

The  strong  denunciations  of  prior  re¬ 
straints  in  the  decision  make  it  likely  that 
few  judges  will  try  to  impose  restraints 
directly  on  the  press.  But  the  ruling 
leaves  the  way  clear  for  indirect  curbs  on 
reporting  through  gag  orders  directed 
against  police,  witnesses  and  attorneys 
and  by  holding  closed  preliminary  hear¬ 
ings. 

But  the  victory  ended  a  battle,  not  the 
war. 

Lx)uisville  Courier-Journal — July  1,  1976 

It  is  true  that  the  American  press,  on 
occasion,  has  abused  its  responsibilities 
in  reporting  criminal  matters,  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  detriment  of  defendants  supposedly 
guaranteed  a  fair  trial.  But  the  risks 
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there,  as  the  Supreme  Court  acknowl¬ 
edged  yesterday  in  its  ruling  in  the  Ne¬ 
braska  gag-order  case,  are  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  retention  of  an  essential  constitu¬ 
tional  freedom. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  case,  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  also  ruled  against 
prior  restraint,  shows  the  wisdom  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Brandeis’  observation  that  truth  is 
the  greatest  disinfectant.  An  irre¬ 
sponsible  press  can  be  punished,  after 
the  fact,  for  hurtful  inaccuracy.  But  a 
public  kept  in  the  dark  may  not  know 
until  too  late  that  what  was  really  con¬ 
cealed  was  not  some  legitimate  national 
secret  or  evidence  unfairly  prejudicial  to 
a  defendant,  but  the  conspirings  or  inep¬ 
titudes  of  national  leaders  or  a  gross  per¬ 
version  of  justice.  “Unless  we  know 
what  is  going  on,”  as  Judge  Medina  said, 
“we  are  helpless.” 

Miami  Herald — July  1,  1976 

Chief  Justice  Burger’s  lengthy  opinion 
dodged  such  a  definition  of  conflict  as 
“unnecessary.”  The  gag  order,  he  ruled, 
violated  “the  settled  principle  that  'there 
is  nothing  that  proscribes  the  press  from 
reporting  events  that  transpire  in  the 
courtroom.”  By  implication  he  criticized 
the  Nebraska  judge  for  not  exercising 
procedural  options  short  of  a  press  gag, 
which  of  course  implies  judicial  laziness. 

What  the  court  can  give,  however,  it 
can  take  away.  Recent  decisions  of  the 
Burger  court  have  sustained  the  First 
Amendment  while  whittling  away  at  its 
explicit  broadness.  The  Chief  Justice  in 
this  instance  notes  that  “this  court  has 
frequently  denied  that  First  Amendment 
rights  are  absolute  and  has  consistently 
rejected  the  proposition  that  a  prior  re¬ 
straint  cannot  be  employed.” 

The  bottom  line,  however,  is  the  com- 
patability  of  both  rights — free  press-fair 
trial — and  in  net  the  decision  yesterday 
resolved  it.  The  press  on  its  part  needs  to 
be  free  but  must  be  fair. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch — ^July  1,  1976 

Although  the  decision  in  the  Nebraska 
case  is  an  important  victory  for  freedom 
of  the  press  when  viewed  against  the 
gravity  of  the  threat,  the  ruling  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  augury  for  freedom  from 
all  improper  judicial  restraint  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  suggesting  that,  under  unusual 
circumstances,  an  order  might  be  issued 
to  keep  information  from  being  pub¬ 
lished,  the  opinion  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  left  the  way  open  for  some  forms 
of  prior  restrictions  on  the  press.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  clearer  about  the  origins  of  the 
First  Amendment  than  its  framers’  intent 
to  forever  ban  prior  restraints  on  the 
press,  which  they  were  familiar  with  in 
the  English  system  of  licensing  the  press. 


‘Even  I  can't  go  along  with  that!’ 


Justice  Burger  did  say  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  judges  more  cautious — 
observing  that  “prior  restraints  on 
speech  and  publications  are  the  most 
serious  and  least  tolerable  infringement 
on  First  Amendment  rights.” 

The  Nebraska  decision  should  exert 
some  prior  restraint  on  judges.  But  it  is 
the  Brennan  opinion  which  expresses  the 
real  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment 
and  its  importance  for  the  courts  as  well 
as  other  governmental  institutions. 

• 

Judge  Medina 
‘elated’  by 
gag  decision 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  a 
gag  order  restraining  publication  of  news 
in  a  Nebraska  criminal  proceeding  was 
unconstitutional  was  greeted  with  jubila¬ 
tion  by  Harold  Medina,  senior  Judge  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit. 

Medina  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
was  “elated”  with  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  and  as  an  indication  that  he  felt  a 
part  of  the  newspapers’  victory,  said,  “I 
told  them  to  fight  like  tigers  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  and  they  did.” 

Medina  was  referring  to  a  letter-to- 
the-editor  of  the  New  York  Times  late 
last  year  in  which  he  advised  the  news 
media  to  “fight  like  tigers  every  inch  of 
the  way”  against  the  court’s  attempts  at 
press  gags. 

Medina  said  he  believes  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  .will  make  lower 
court  judges  think  twice  before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  gag  the  press  and  will  make  it 
difficult  for  any  future  type  of  press  gag 
order  to  hold  up  in  court. 
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Advertising _  By  John  Consoli 

INAE  Summer  sales  meeting 


Robert  E.  Thompson,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intellifiencer 
and  a  Washington,  D.C.  and  White 
House  correspondent  for  20  years,  will 
deliver  the  keynote  address  at  the  1 17th 
International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Summer  Sales  Conference  to 
be  held  at  the  Mariiot  Inn.  Philadelphia, 
July  18-21. 

Thompson  will  discuss  the  future 
prospects  of  newspapers  during  a  talk 
entitled  “Newspapers — The  Third 
Hundred  Years."  The  speech  will  be 
given  at  the  Monday  morning  President's 
breakfast. 

Other  Monday  morning  speakers  in¬ 
clude  Clint  Thompson  of  J.  C.  Penney, 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  chair¬ 
man;  Arch  Knowlton  of  General  Poods; 
Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau;  John  Pingel. 
president  of  Ross  Roy  ad  agency  in  De¬ 
troit;  A1  Boscov.  president  of  Boscov's 
Department  Stores;  Richard  Costello  of 
Baron.  Costello  &  Fine  agency;  and 
Norman  Kirk,  ad  director  of  the  Toronto 
Star. 

Thompson  and  Knowlton  will  discuss 
the  ABC  Data  Bank,  while  Kauffman 
and  other  NAB  personnel  will  discuss 
their  most  recent  projects.  Among  the 
likely  topics  to  be  covered  ;ire  a  new  beer 
presentation;  highlights  from  their  latest 
creative  newspaper  presentation;  a  re¬ 
port  on  working  women  in  insurance; 
political  ads;  spin-off  material  from  the 
newspaper  vs.  broadcast  reach  and  fre¬ 
quency  comparisons  done  for  Sears  in 
New  York;  an  airlines  presentation;  and 
projections  on  advertiser  spending  in  the 
coming  months. 

Pingel  will  speak  on  auto  advertising 
and  Boscov  will  tell  how  he  turned  a 
S4(K),0(K)  million  a  year  volume  store  into 
a  five  unit  chain  grossing  S6()-S7()  million 
a  year  that  runs  80  pages  of  newspaper 
ads  during  a  promotional  peak. 

Costello  will  talk  about  the  creative 
advertising  used  by  New  Jersey  carpet 
chain  Einstein  Moomjy  and  Kirk  will 
discuss  lifestyle  research  and  how  news¬ 
papers  are  responding  to  marketers 
needs  for  more  audience  target  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Tuesday  breakfast  speaker  will  be 
James  C.  Bowling,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  affairs  for  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris,  Inc.  Frank  Hennessey,  vicepresident 
of  coop  for  NAB  will  premier  a  Bureau 
presentation  entitled  “It's  Your  Money" 
and  Van  Northcross,  ad  manager  of  Puri¬ 
tan  Clothing  Co.  of  Cape  Cod,  Mass., 
will  tell  how  he  extended  his  ad  reach  by 
125%  with  an  added  outlay  of  only 
30% — aided  by  local  newspapers  and 
coop  dollars. 
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Ad  bureau  vicepresident  for  marketing 
Charles  Kinsolving  and  vicepresident  of 
Paramount  Pictures  Gordon  Weaver  will 
closeout  Tuesdays  sessions  with  talks  on 
newspaper  movie  advertising. 

Peter  McGoldrick.  president  of  Acme 
Supermarkets  will  be  the  Wednesday 
breakfast  speaker.  Other  Wednesday 
speakers  include  Ed  O'Neil,  ad  director 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Nen  s  and  Herald- 
Joional,  ad  directors  Leo  Kubiet  of  the 
St.  Petersbnrfi  Times  &  Independent  and 
John  Roell  of  the  Tampa  Trihime-Times; 
Dr.  Michael  Marcase,  superintendant  of 
the  Philadelphia  public  schools;  John 
Mennenga.  promotion  manager  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune-Times  and  Jean  Dion, 
general  manager  of  the  Advertising 
Bureau  of  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers. 

O'Neil  will  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  INAE  research  committee  including 
a  report  on  the  new  INAE  “Research 
Hotline."  Kubiet  and  Roell  will  talk  of 
their  joint  efforts  to  counterattack 
broadcasting's  use  of  Starch  reports  and 
Marcase  will  explain  an  innovative 
multi-media  in  the  classroom  program. 

Mennenga  will  talk  on  classified 
promotion  and  Dion  will  discuss  auto¬ 
motive  research  data. 

Registration  for  the  conference  will 
run  from  noon  to  7  p.m.  on  Sunday.  July 
18.  A  cocktail  mixer  and  dinner  will 
begin  at  5:30  p.m.  followed  by  a  show  by 
the  Mummers  band.  The  Monday  and 
Tuesday  breakfast  sessions  will  begin  at 
7:30  a.m.  with  seminars  slated  till  I  p.m. 
The  Wednesday  sessions  will  run  until 
noon  when  the  conference  adjourns. 


The  growing  trend  toward  camera- 
ready  copy  by  discount  and  department 
store  chains  was  a  key  topic  discussed  at 
a  recent  meeting  between  the  inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Retail  Advertiser  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Retailers  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
discount  should  be  given  by  newspapers 
to  those  stores  which  provide  complete 
mechanicals.  Those  discounts,  the  re¬ 
tailers  said,  should  reflect  the  cost  sav¬ 
ings  to  newspapers  who  are  provided 
with  camera-ready  copy. 

Members  of  the  INAE  committee 
pointed  out  that  in  most  cases,  because 
of  sliding  rate  scales,  most  large  discount 
and  department  store  chains  are  already 
enjoying  lower  rates  than  smaller  retail¬ 
ers  who  contract  for  less  space  and  re¬ 
quire  the  newspaper  to  set  their  ad  type. 
INAE  members  said  the  offering  of  cam¬ 
era  ready  copy  to  newspapers  will  help 
hold  rates  down. 

Retailers  agreed  that  investments  in 
typesetting  equipment  to  produce  cam¬ 
era  ready  copy  made  economic  sense  for 
most  chains,  since  it  not  only  provides 
quality  control  of  ads.  but  also  enables 
stores  to  produce  their  own  sales  promo¬ 
tion  material  and  even  their  own  catalogs 
at  a  considerable  savings. 

The  INAE  has  not  taken  an  official 
position  on  camera-ready  copy,  although 
it  appears  most  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  continue  to  be  opposed  to  offering 
retail  discounts  for  such  copy. 


Bank  director 

James  C.  High,  publisher  of  the 
Wbiteville  (N.C.)  News  Reporter,  has 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Waccamaw  Bank. 


ewgRc&ewcY  road  call. 
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Washington  Post  reshuffles 
its  assistant  managing  editors 


In  a  major  reshuffling  of  duties  at  the 
Washitifiton  (D.C.)  Post,  Richard  Har¬ 
wood,  editor  of  the  Trenton  {N.S.)  Even- 
inf>  Times,  has  been  named  deputy  man- 


Fassio  named  GM 
of  Hearst  daily; 
Clancy  moves  up 

Virgil  Fassio.  48.  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Post-lntellif’encer.  Fassio  will 
assume  his  duties  in  mid-August.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  announced  that  Robert 
E.  Thompson,  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  would 
assume  the  additional  title  of  editor. 

The  announcements  were  made  by 
Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr.,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corporation. 

Fassio  has  resigned  his  position  as  vice- 
president  and  director  of  circulation  of 
the  Chicofio  Tribune.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  Company  on  January  1.  1972. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  Knight-Ridder's 
Detroit  Tree  Press.  He  rose  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  business  manager  after  a  six-year 
tenure  as  circulation  director. 

Thomas  G.  Clancy,  manager  of  the 
Tribune's  suburban  circulation,  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Fassio  as  circulation 
director.  Michael  F.  Malheiro.  previ¬ 
ously  manager  of  circulation  operations 
and  transportation  for  the  Tribune,  was 
promoted  to  circulation  manager.  Leo  J. 
Kelly,  assistant  circulation  director  of 
the  Tribune,  resigned  to  enter  the 
restaurant  business  in  suburban  Detroit. 


aging  editor,  assuming  responsibility  of 
the  national  reporting  staff  formerly 
under  the  direction  of  Harry  Rosenfeld. 

Harwood,  who  officially  joins  the  Post 
staff  in  September,  becomes  the  third 
ranking  person  in  the  paper's  newsroom. 

Rosenfeld  has  been  given  the  new  pos¬ 
ition  of  assistant  managing  editor  in 
charge  of  the  Post's  Outlook  and  Book 
World  sections.  These  duties  were  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  Mary  Lou  Beatty,  who 
as  assistant  managing  editor  for  supple¬ 
ments.  was  also  in  charge  of  Potomac 
magazine  and  TV  Channels.  In  her  new 
position,  she  will  be  in  charge  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  two  supplements. 

In  another  key  change.  Thomas  R. 
Kendrick  has  been  temporarily  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing  editor  for 
administration,  replacing  Robert  Lee 
Baker,  who  left  the  paper.  Baker  has 
taken  a  position  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Frederiekshar^  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star,  effective  September  1 . 

Kendrick,  who  most  recently  served 
as  assistant  managing  editor  for  the 
Post's  Style  section,  will  be  replaced  in 
that  capacity  by  Shelby  Coffey.  A  re¬ 
placement  has  not  yet  been  named  to  fill 
Coffey's  position  as  editor  of  Potomac 
magazine. 

In  addition  to  his  national  news  re¬ 
sponsibility,  Harwood  will  also  take  on  a 
broader  role  in  the  everyday  running  of 
the  Post  newsroom.  Harwood  left  the 
Post  in  October  of  1974  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  national  affairs  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times,  also 
owned  by  the  Washington  Post. 

Harwood  will  be  succeeded  at  the 
Trenton  Times  by  Herbert  R.  Wolfe.  35. 


who  has  been  associate  editor  of  that 
paper  for  the  past  year.  Wolfe  previously 
worked  for  the  Trentonian  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  with  UPI  and  with  the  Trenton 
Times,  before  leaving  in  1973  to  become 
press  secretary  to  New  Jersey  Governor 
Brendan  Byrne.  He  rejoined  the  Times 
in  April  of  1975. 

• 

Charges 
eased  on 
ex-editor 

A  Delaware  County  judge  has  sus¬ 
pended  all  charges  but  one  of  simple  as¬ 
sault  against  Cove  Hoover,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times. 

Hoover  had  also  been  charged  with 
riot,  aggravated  assault,  recklessly  en¬ 
dangering  another  person  and  criminal 
solicitation  last  December  after  allegedly 
striking  a  man  he  had  tired  as  his  news¬ 
paper's  city  editor. 

Judge  Louis  A.  Bloom  sustained  mo¬ 
tion  by  Hoover's  attorney,  former 
Philadelphia  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Richard  A.  Sprague,  to  suspend  the  four 
charges.  The  Delaware  County  district 
attorney's  office  concurred  in  the  motion 
to  quash  the  charges. 

Hoover.  53.  is  scheduled  to  stand  trial 
on  the  assault  charge  July  12.  He  is 
charged  with  striking  former  Daily  Times 
city  editor  J.  Edward  Gebhart  while  both 
were  watching  a  basketball  game  at 
Widener  College. 

Gebhart  was  fired  in  October,  only 
weeks  after  Hoover  joined  the  news¬ 
paper.  In  late  November,  a  bitter,  five- 
month  Newspaper  Guild  strike  began, 
and  much  of  the  strikers'  initial  anger 
was  directed  at  Hoover.  He  resigned 
January  1 1.  He  now  is  living  outside  the 
state  and  is  negotiating  to  buy  several 
newspapers,  according  to  Sprague. 

Sprague  said  he  had  agreed  to  repre¬ 
sent  Hoover  because  “Hoover  is  a 
worthwhile  individual  in  the  newspaper 
area  who  I  felt  was  being  pushed  around 
by  people  in  a  hostile  county.  He  seemed 
to  have  against  him  the  machinery  of 
government  and  labor  in  that  county,  and 
I  thought  he  needed  help." 


Alaskan  daily  sold 

Paul  S.  and  Patricia  Charles  have  sold 
the  Pioneer  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Daily  News  and 
Southeastern  Lo}>,  to  Lew  and  Dorothy 
Williams,  minority  stockholders.  Lew 
Williams  is  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  and  Dorothy  is  business  manager. 
The  newspaper  has  been  owned  by  the 
Charles  family  since  its  founding  as  a 
weekly  Alaska  Fishiuft  News  in  July 
1934. 


Virgil  Fa  ssio 
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Weekly  editor 


By  Andrew  Radolf 


Volunteer  reporters 

How  does  a  small,  suburban  news¬ 
paper  manage  to  do  in  depth  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  requiring  large  staffs  and 
big  budgets?  It  calls  for  help  from  volun¬ 
teers. 

Last  April,  Don  Stanley,  executive 
editor  of  The  Pacific  Sun  published 
weekly  in  California's  Marin  County 
which  is  across  The  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
from  San  Francisco,  wrote  a  column  ask¬ 
ing  for  volunteers  from  among  his 
paper's  12,000  readers  to  create  an  in¬ 
vestigative  task  force.  Of  the  twenty-five 
people  who  responded,  seven  women 
and  a  man  formed  the  task  force. 

“The  task  force  is  letting  us  do  the 
kind  of  stories  we  could  not  do  before," 
Stanley  said  in  a  recent  interview.  “With 
our  small  staff  and  budget  we  lacked  the 
resources  to  really  dig  into  the  facts  be¬ 
hind  the  issues.  Now.  we've  never  run 
stories  with  so  many  facts." 

In  little  over  a  year  of  existence,  the 
task  force  has  compiled  an  impressive 
track  record.  Its  stories  have  included  a 
study  of  the  Marin  County  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  system  which  revealed  the  county 
did  not  keep  sufficient  statistical  data  to 
measure  the  system's  effectiveness  in 
obtaining  convictions  per  arrest  or 
monitor  its  use  of  funds,  a  report  on  the 
rising  cost  of  single  family  housing  which 
threatens  to  force  middle  and  lower  in¬ 
come  families  with  children  to  leave  the 
county,  an  article  on  how  the  opening  of 
a  new  campus  of  The  College  of  Marin 
will  affect  the  quality  and  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  within  the  entire  community  college 
system,  and  a  look  at  the  much  discussed 
controversy  over  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  District’s  three  new  ferries  soon 
to  go  into  service  between  San  Francisco 
and  Marin. 

“The  reader  response  to  the  task  force 
has  been  good.’’  Stanley  stated. 
“They're  always  suggesting  new  stories 
for  it  to  do.”  Stanley  pointed  out  that  a 
recent  reader  survey  conducted  by  the 
Pacific  Sun  showed  829?^  of  the  paper’s 
readership  approved  of  the  task  force’s 
work.  Stanley  also  commented  on  the 
task  force’s  accuracy.  “We’ve  had  no 
court  threats  from  any  story  the  task 
force  has  done,  and  there  have  been  no 
large  factual  mistakes." 

Before  the  task  force  was  sent  out  on 
an  assignment  Stanley  briefed  its  mem¬ 
bers  thoroughly  on  their  responsibilities. 
“1  gave  them  all  press  passes  and  told 
them  they  must  identify  themselves  as 
newspaper  people.  1  also  explained  to 
them  such  things  as  ‘off  the  record,’ 
‘background  only.’  and  ‘not  for  attribu¬ 
tion.’  They  tend  to  take  ali  this  stuff 
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Don  Stanley 


more  seriously  than  some  young,  hotshot 
reporter." 

Currently  the  task  force  is  completing 
a  story  on  the  financial  crisis  in  elemen¬ 
tary  education  in  Marin  County.  Pro¬ 
posed  projects  for  the  future  include 
studies  on  the  state  of  marriage  in  Marin 
where  the  divorce  rate  recently  surpassed 
the  marriage  rate  and  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  many  religious  organizations 
in  the  county.  Eventually,  Stanley  wants 
the  task  force  to  turn  out  one  story  a 
month. 

The  Pacific  Sun  bills  itself  as  an  alter¬ 
native  newspaper,  and  Stanley  feels  the 
paper’s  identity  helped  attract  volun¬ 
teers.  “We  don’t  have  to  labor  against  an 
image  of  economic  success,"  he  stated. 
“From  the  first  meeting  the  task  force 
members  understood  that  the  Sun  could 
not  afford  to  pay  them  and  that  we 
weren’t  looking  for  more  writers.  1 
made  it  clear  that  what  we  needed  them 
for  was  the  dog  work  of  investigative 
reporting — agoing  through  files  and  min¬ 
utes  of  meetings  and  stuff  like  that.” 

Yet  the  volunteers  remained  un¬ 
daunted.  Stanley  described  them  as  indi¬ 
viduals  “with  strong  feelings  about  jour¬ 
nalism.  They  are  interested  not  just  in 
results  but  in  what  goes  into  stories. 
Most  of  them  are  married  women,  and  in 
their  mid  thirties,  the  age  when  people 
are  beginning  to  want  to  know  what  it’s 
all  about. 

“The  communication  process  must  in¬ 
volve  more  people,"  Stanley  continued. 
“With  the  information  flow  increasing 
geometrically,  some  other  means  has  to 
be  found  to  channel  it  besides  a  handful 


of  ‘experts’  in  the  city  room.” 

Stanley  wanted  to  take  advantage  of 
what  he  sees  as  a  special  relationship 
between  the  Sun  and  its  readers  to  fulfill 
his  belief. 

“The  Pacific  Sun  has  a  loyal  and  cohe¬ 
sive  readership,”  he  said.  “Our  reader 
identification  is  high.  We  get  a  lot  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  1  think  our  readers  feel  we  lis¬ 
ten.  They  know  the  paper  is  open  to 
them.” 

When  the  task  force  started,  the  Sun’s 
staff  prepared  the  questions  it  asked. 
“They  had  little  idea  what  the  facts  they 
were  gathering  meant,”  Stanley  said. 
“Someone  on  the  staff  had  to  sit  down 
with  their  material  and  put  it  all  together. 
But  they  are  learning  fast  to  be  more 
critical  and  discerning.” 

One  drawback  of  the  task  force  is  that 
its  members  lack  of  expertise  sometimes 
hinders  them  when  investigating  indi¬ 
viduals  or  agencies  adept  at  dealing  with 
the  media.  Alice  Yarish,  a  senior  editor 
at  the  Sun  who  helped  the  task  force  with 
its  study  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
felt  that  although  its  members  basically 
“have  done  a  marvelous  job,”  they  had 
difficulty  questioning  bureaucrats  trying 
to  protect  sensitive  positions. 

‘‘The  criminal  justice  system  is  so 
complex  and  has  so  many  holes,  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  tend  to  be  defen¬ 
sive,”  Yarish  said.  “It  takes  someone 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  to  dig  into  the 
case.” 

Stanley  disagrees  that  inexperience 
hurt  the  task  force’s  stories.  “The  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  knowing  the  sources 
and  habits  of  departments  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  freshness  of  view  amateurs 
can  bring  to  such  projects,”  he  said. 
“What  we  are  usually  dealing  with  in 
these  matters  is  the  public  record  of  pub¬ 
lic  actions  by  public  employees.  If 
intelligent  laymen  can’t  make  sense  out 
of  what’s  going  on,  then  it  opens  a  whole 
new  area  of  concern  for  the  public’s  right 
to  know.” 

Stanley  also  believes  that  the  sheer 
size  of  the  task  force  aids  its  effective¬ 
ness.  “Marin  County  officials  aren’t  ac¬ 
customed  to  numbers  of  researchers  ask¬ 
ing  questions,”  he  stated.  “It  takes  them 
back  and  keeps  them  pretty  honest.” 


Businessman  buys 
weekly  newspaper 

Raymond  Pryke,  president  of  Summit 
Investment  Co.,  has  acquired  the  weekly 
Hesperia  (Calif.)  Resorter  from  Ron  and 
Hazel  Steams.  Pryke  said  he  plans  to 
focus  more  attention  on  investigative  re¬ 
portings.  The  paper  currently  has  a  com¬ 
bined  paid  and  controlled  circulation  of 
11,000.  Pryke’s  plans  call  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  offices  on  Main  Street  in 
Hesperia. 
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Publisher  decides  to  sell 
newspaper  to  employees 


C.  W.  Snedden.  publisher  and  princi¬ 
pal  owner  of  the  hairhanks  (Alaska) 
Daily  News-Miner,  announced  comple¬ 
tion  of  arrangements  to  transfer  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper  and  subsidiary 
companies  to  employes  through  an 
employe  stock  ownership  plan. 

The  plan,  which  will  give  each 
employe  shares  of  News-Miner  stock 
without  payroll  deduction  or  expenditure 
of  personal  funds,  went  into  effect  last 
July  I .  Since  that  time  News-Miner  man¬ 
agement  has  been  attending  to  various 
details  involved  in  securing  approval  of 
government  agencies. 

“Employe  Stock  Ownership  for  Daily 
News-Miner  and  Commercial  Printing 
Company  employes  is  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  local  ownership.”  Snedden  said. 
“It  is  not  practical  to  pass  along  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  size  and  retain  it  in  a  family. 
That  is  why  such  a  small  percentage  of 
daily  newspapers  today  remain  in  family 
or  individual  hands." 

Alternatives  studied 

The  News-Miner  publisher  said  that 
active  consideration  of  adopting  some 
form  of  employe  ownership  of  the  paper 
has  been  under  consideration  for  the  past 
several  years.  “In  1974  it  was  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  1  was  not  get¬ 
ting  any  younger  and  it  was  high  time 
that  1  made  a  decision  on  the  most  desir¬ 
able  manner  in  which  to  pass  ownership 
of  the  paper  to  others.  When  our  accoun¬ 
tants  gave  me  the  numbers  involved  in 
federal  estate  taxes  1  realized  that  it  was 
not  practical,  nor  even  possible,  to  retain 
ownership  in  the  family.  Accepting  that 
fact,  there  appeared  to  be  three  alterna¬ 
tives  to  consider: 

“1 .  To  sell  the  Daily  News-Miner  to  an 
outside  chain  of  experienced  newspaper 
publishers.  This  obviously  would  be  “the 
easiest  way  out.'  particularly  so  because 
we  were  (and  still  are)  regularly  receiving 
offers  from  groups  headquartered  in 
Florida.  New  York.  Illinois.  Georgia  and 
elsewhere. 

“2.  Sell  the  newspaper  to  an  individual 
Alaskan,  or  group  of  Alaskans.  This  was 
preferable  to  the  first  suggestion  even 
though  the  Alaskans,  while  really  fine 
people,  were  not  experienced  in  publish¬ 
ing. 

‘“3.  Devise  a  practical  way  to  pass 
ownership  to  our  employes,  most  of 
whom  have  been  making  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  newspaper  and  the 
community  over  many  years,  and  are 
valued  friends  as  well  as  staff  members. 

Snedden  said  that  after  considering  al¬ 
ternatives.  even  though  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper  would  have  been  profitable  and 
quickly  consummated,  the  only  “morally 


right  decision"  was  to  transfer  owner¬ 
ship  to  employes. 

The  News-Miner  contacted  Mr.  Louis 
O.  Kelso.  San  Francisco  attorney  and 
nationally  known  economist  who  has 
pioneered  Employe  Stock  Ownership 
Plans  throughout  the  country,  and  re¬ 
tained  his  guidance.  Kelso  organized  the 
first  known  Employe  Stixk  Ownership 
Plan  in  the  country  in  1956.  which  in¬ 
volved  a  small  group  of  affiliated  news¬ 
papers  headquartered  in  Palo  Alto. 
California. 

Snedden  learned  that  this  pioneering 
experiment  in  employe  stock  ownership 
in  Palo  Alto  had  worked  out  very  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Further,  he  found  that  changes 
in  federal  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
during  recent  years  (largely  upon  re¬ 
commendations  by  Kelso)  have  greatly 
enhanced  feasibility  of  Employe  Stock 
Ownership  Plans.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Kelso  and  his  associates,  the  News- 
Miner  converted  a  former  employes' 
profit  sharing  plan  which  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  years  to  an 
employe  stock  ownership  plan.  The  plan 
is  built  around  a  tax  revision  that  allows 
a  company  to  put  an  amount  equal  to  15 
per  cent  of  employe  earning  into  an 
employe  stock  ownership  trust  account. 

How  it  works 

If  a  company  payroll  is  one  million 
dollars  annually,  it  can  contribute  up  to 
S 1 5().()()().()()  annually  from  pre-tax  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  trust.  Since  the  stock  purch¬ 
ased  with  the  contribution  is  held  in  the 
name  of  the  trustee,  there  is  no  ordinary 
income  tax  for  employes  when  company 
contributions  are  made.  (The  employe 
pays  a  tax  upon  retirement  or  upon  his 
leaving  the  company  at  a  later  date,  but 
the  tax  then  is  usually  considerably  less.) 

Daily  News-Miner  employes  start  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  plan  after  one  year  of 
employment  and  acquire  20  per  cent  ves¬ 
ting  after  four  years.  Vesting  rises  prog¬ 
ressively  to  100  per  cent  after  12  years. 
When  an  employe  retires,  he  or  she  re¬ 
ceives  the  stock  in  his  or  her  account;  if 
the  recipient  wishes  to  “cash  in."  or  sell 
the  stock,  then  the  company  has  first 
option  on  repurchasing  the  former 
employe's  shares.  Provisions  are  made 
for  spreading  the  purchase  over  a  periixi 
of  time,  or  in  one  single  amount, 
whichever  is  desirable. 

Under  the  Daily  News-Miner  plan,  all 
employes  start  participating  immediately 
after  completing  12  months'  employment 
without  any  direct  personal  contribution 
or  payroll  deduction  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  In  the  newspaper's  plan,  the 
employe  has  an  additional  opportunity 


available  if  he  so  desires.  Snedden  said, 
“We  felt  that  some  of  our  employes 
would  like  to  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  invest  a  nominal  amount  of 
their  own  money  in  grow  th  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  We  have  made  provision  to  allow 
each  employe  who  so  desires  to  invest 
either  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  of  his 
salary  for  purchase  of  stock  for  his  ac¬ 
count.  Any  stock  purchased  in  this  man¬ 
ner  is  completely  vested  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  employe  regardless  of  w  hether  or 
not  he  or  she  has  been  on  the  staff  long 
enough  (in  our  case  12  years)  to  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  the  entire  amount  allocated  to  his 
account  from  company  contributions.” 
Snedden  stressed  that  this  employe  con¬ 
tribution  is  an  option  at  the  discretion  of 
each  employe  and  has  no  bearing  upon 
his  participation  in  the  employe  stock 
ownership  plan. 

Personal  stake 

Snedden  envisions  a  continuing  tur¬ 
nover  of  ownership  as  employes  retire 
and  new  staff  members  begin  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  plan.  “The  main  problem  of 
concern  here  is  that  ownership  of  the 
newspaper  will  remain  in  the  hands  of 
our  employes.  Each  employe  now  has  a 
personal  stake  in  the  company  other  than 
his  or  her  salary.  The  more  money  avail¬ 
able  from  profits,  the  more  that  will  be 
ear-marked  for  each  employe  stiKk  ac¬ 
count."  The  reverse  is  possible  too.  he 
noted.  “If  at  some  time  the  newspaper 
should  lose  money,  obviously  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  value  of  the  stock 
accredited  to  each  employe,  so  it  be- 
hixives  each  individual  to  see  that  our 
operation  is  efficient." 

Snedden  stressed  that  in  the  case  of 
Daily  News-Miner  Employe  Stock  Own¬ 
ership  Plan,  “We  are  aiming  for  two  ob¬ 
jectives:  first,  continuing  local  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  newspaper.  Second,  provid¬ 
ing  a  means  whereby  every  employe  who 
stays  with  us  a  minimum  of  12  years  will 
be  financially  independent  in  his  or  her 
own  right."  He  added.  “In  our  case 
ownership  will  not  also  mean  manage¬ 
ment  prerogative.  In  my  opinion,  you 
may  find  employe  management  could 
prove  to  be  an  ‘Achilles  heel'  of  employe 
ownership.  I  feel  that  management  in¬ 
volves  special  skills  which  must  be  ac¬ 
quired  systematically,  and  we  have  made 
provisions  for  management  to  continue 
by  top  executives  of  the  newspaper. 
General  manager  C.  L.  Gray  will  be  the 
top  executive  responsible  for  all  final  de¬ 
cisions  when  I  step  out  of  the  way,  and 
our  plans  contain  what  1  consider 
adequate  provisions  to  maintain  continu¬ 
ing  high  quality  management  following 
retirement  of  Gray." 

Snedden  concluded,  “I  want  to  see 
every  News-Miner  employe  who  stays 
with  us  12  years  or  more  become  an  in¬ 
dependent  capitalist  in  his  or  her  own 
right.  1  am  optimistic  that  I  will  live  long 
enough  to  see  this  become  a  fact." 
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Book  review 


By  Caria  Marie  Rupp 


Guide  to  drugs 

“Police  may  seek  to  exaggerate  their 
own  achievement  in  an  arrest  or  raid, 
and  upping  the  value  of  confiscated 
drugs  is  a  convenient  ploy.” 

That's  one  of  the  many  tips  Allan 
Parachini  gives  in  his  Reporter's  Guide: 
Drugs,  Drug  Abuse  Issues,  Resources, 
available  for  $2.25  from  Publication's 
Division,  Drug  Abuse  Council,  Inc., 
1828  L  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

Parachini,  30,  who  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  about  drugs,  put  the  book  together 
from  seminars  for  reporters  covering 
drug  abuse  held  at  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
where  Parachini  was  a  resident  fellow. 

In  cases  “police  are  liars,"  said 
Parachini,  who  covers  the  health  care 
field  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  but  who 
has  worked  for  both  wire  services  and 
newspapers  in  Upstate  New  York,  New 
Orleans  and  Los  Angeles. 

“More  frequently,  it  is  a  simple  fact 
that  police  intelligence  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be  and  officers  just  don't  know 
the  accurate  value  of  drugs,  which  can 
change  seasonally  or  through  other  vag¬ 
aries  of  the  system  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.”  In  much  of  the  country,  he  said, 
police  compute  street  value  of  bulk  quan¬ 
tities  of  marijuana  by  estimating  the 
number  of  individual  cigarettes  that 
could  be  rolled  from  the  recovered 
amount. 

Then,  assigning  a  value  per  cigarette, 
they  do  some  multiplication.  “The  error 
is  that  marijuana  is  almost  never  retailed 
by  the  cigarette  today,  although  it  was 
decades  ago.”  Many  law  enforcement 
agencies,  he  said,  have  proven  them¬ 
selves  unwilling  or  unable  to  assess  ac¬ 
curately  the  monetary  value  of  what  they 
have  seized,  and  news  media  have  “sim¬ 
ply  passed  along  the  police  figures.” 

Parachini  says  that  “playing  along 
with  police  value  figures  can  impair  the 
credibility  of  whatever  medium  does  so. 
The  damage  to  credibility  is  particularly 
acute  among  masses  of  readers  and  lis¬ 
teners  who  are  also  drug  users”  and  false 
claims  in  drug  stories  “instill  a  mis¬ 
leading  impression  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
seller  life  style  .  .  .  Pandering  to  the 
police  directly  affects  attitudes  in  favor 
of  a  distorted  image  of  the  drug  culture.” 

Reporters  should  check  and  challenge 
police  value  figures,  he  said.  The  com¬ 
mon  street  unit  of  sale  for  drugs,  their 
retail  price  and  the  amount  of  pure  sub¬ 
stance  they  contain  can  be  learned,  he 
suggested,  from  treatment  programs, 
free  clinics  or  user/ seller  sources. 

When  a  bulk  quantity  is  reported 
seized,  he  explained,  an  estimate  of  its 
retail  value  can  be  made  by  computing 
14 


the  number  of  street  sale  units  in  the 
quantity,  the  value  of  each  and  the  gross 
value.  For  instance,  a  kilogram,  or  2.2 
pounds,  is  a  common  wholesale  quantity 
of  marijuana. 

Marijuana  is  most  commonly  retailed 
by  the  ounce.  Allowing  for  some  short¬ 
weighting  by  the  retailer,  perhaps  40 
“ounces”  could  be  sold  from  one  kilo. 
The  price  per  ounce  should  be  easy  to 
get:  for  example,  assume  it  is  $15.  That 
means  the  retail  value  of  the  kilo  is  $600. 
Heroin  presents  more  of  a  challenge.  The 
quick  way,  he  said,  is  to  stay  aware  of 
the  street  cost  of  one  milligram  of  pure 
heroin.  Cocaine  presents  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  drug  to  monitor:  common  unit  in 
some  places  is  a  gram,  in  others,  it's 
called  “a  spoon”  and  may  contain 
weights  that  vary  from  sale  to  sale.  Am¬ 
phetamines  and  barbiturates  go  on  a 
per-pill  basis.  Reporters  need  to  verify 
the  number  of  micrograms  in  sale  of 
LSD. 

“Chances  are  good  that  sources  from 
the  drug  culture  will  be  a  more  reliable 
barometer  of  drug  values  than  the 
police.” 

In  many  cases,  Parachini  said,  if  a  drug 
shipment  is  intercepted  at  the  wholesale 
quantity,  reporting  the  wiiolesale  value, 
and  disregarding  conversion  to  retail 
figures,  may  prove  the  most  accurate 
approach. 

Challenge  number  of  addicts 

In  any  drug  story,  the  number  of  users, 
addicts,  sellers  or  whatever  is  likely  to 
play  an  important  part.  He  says  that 
statistics  can  be  used  to  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a  treatment  program  and  in¬ 
creased  law  enforcement  or  for  any  of  a 
variety  of  purposes.  “Over  the  years  it 
has  become  apparent  that  many  of  the 
basic  numbers  are  at  best  erroneous  and 
in  some  cases  fabricated.”  The  best 
example  was  the  1971  government  claim 
of  559,000  heroin  addicts,  “contrived” 
for  the  Nixon  era  “heroin  war.” 

In  this  (drug)  field,  more  than  any 
other,  “lying  with  statistics  has  become 
a  way  of  life.  The  journalist  must  demand 
to  know  how  numbers  have  been  de¬ 
rived.  And  there  are  still  some  good 
stories  waiting  to  be  written  by  people 
who  can  develop  the  resources  to  de¬ 
bunk  basic  numerical  assumptions.” 

Parachini  tells  reporters  to  “demand 
proof  of  simple  solutions  and  logical 
cause-effect  categorizations,  such  as 
linking  heroin  use  and  property  crime. 
Some  of  the  best  stories  .  .  .  have 
grown  from  a  reporter's  total  disbelief  of 
supposed  axioms.” 

“It's  a  good  time  for  journalists  to 
rethink  their  own  impressions  or  mis- 


impressions  about  drugs.”  That  is 
easier  to  do  today  when  a  new 
psychedelic  crisis  isn't  tumbling  “out  of 
the  woodwork”  every  week. 

However,  Parachini  says  the  drug 
subculture  itself  has  generally  proven 
alien  to  the  journalist  over  the  years. 
This  is  changing  somewhat,  he  says,  as 
those  young  people,  who  “grew  up” 
with  drugs  as  a  casual  part  of  their  teen¬ 
age  and  college  years,  enter  newsrooms. 

He  suggests  that  reporters  take  a 
broad  view  of  drugs:  in  the  suburbs,  al¬ 
cohol  and  barbiturates  have  become  the 
most  noticeable  drugs  of  late,  even 
nicotine  and  caffeine  abuse. 

Zombie  phenomenon 

For  some  reason  newsmen  often  have 
a  tendency  to  adopt  an  attitude  toward 
street-level  sources  in  the  drug  field  that 
suggests  fear  and  hatred,  he  said. 
“Reporters  in  many  instances  have 
tended  to  relate  to  drug  users,  particu¬ 
larly  heroin  addicts,  as  they  would  to 
zombies  .  .  . 

“Contacts  with  heroin  addicts  should 
be  no  different,  from  the  reportorial 
point  of  view,  than  those  with  city 
councilmen,  police  or  physicians.” 

It  may  take  a  conscious  effort  to  avoid 
relating  to  drug  users  as  aliens,  but  this 
effort,  he  says,  must  be  made  honestly 
and  successfully  if  copy  is  to  be  free  of 
the  many  cliche  beliefs. 

To  acquire  sources  in  the  drug  scene, 
“it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  hipster  and  speak  the  language  of  the 
street  to  build  source  confidence. 
Reasoning,  fair-mindedness  and  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect  by  reporter  and  source 
are  sufficient.” 

Sometimes  reporters  want  to  make 
street  purchases  of  drugs  when  working 
on  a  drug  trafficking  story.  '‘While  this 
tool  has  been  overused,  it  still  has  some 
utility.  Remember,  however,  that  pos¬ 
session  laws  do  not  exempt  reporters  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  .  .  .  Always  keep 
editorial  supervisory  personnel  informed 
about  purchasing  (drug)  plans;  have 
them  aware  of  where,  when,  with  whom 
and  how  you  may  be  a  witness  or  a  party 
to  a  transaction.” 

The  “myth  of  the  $150-a-day  heroin 
habit”  was  debunked  by  Parachini. 
News  media  have  frequently  cited — 
without  bothering  to  investigate  their 
veracity — figures  of  as  much  as  $100  to 
$500  a  day.  In  reality,  he  said  most  her¬ 
oin  habits  in  recent  years  have  been  in 
the  $10-to-$30-per-day  range,  with  ex¬ 
penditures  about  $50-per-day  rare  and 
above  $100  almost  completely  fictional. 

Parachini's  publication  is  important 
for  the  city  desk  to  obtain  because  of  the 
numerous  resources,  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  it  contains  to  properly 
verify  drug-related  information.  There  is 
a  practical  glossary  of  dozens  of  drug 
terms  the  reporter  needs  to  understand 
the  “street”  language. 
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Editorial  Workshop  By  Roy  h.  copperud 

Setting  the  Style — No.  508 


The  recently  published  New  York 
Times  Manual  of  Style  and  Usage,  on 
which  I  made  some  initial  comment  last 
time,  is  full  of  interesting  and  useful  in¬ 
formation.  It  also  deals  extensively  with 
preferences  in  the  choice  of  words,  as 
the  reference  to  usage  in  its  title  indi¬ 
cates. 

Some  of  the  entries  seem  odd,  or  at 
least  beyond  the  purpose  of  a  book  of 
this  kind.  For  example:  “Gothic  novel. 
Fiction  characterized  by  horror,  fear¬ 
some  happenings  and  supernatural  oc¬ 
currences,  generally  in  a  gloomy  and 
macabre  setting.”  Yet  it  seems  unlikely 
that  anything  would  have  been  included 
that  has  not  stumped  a  Times  copy  editor 
more  than  once. 

The  book  seems  preoccupied  with  the 
descriptives  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  various  cities  and  coun¬ 
tries.  Thus  we  learn  that  people  from  any 
of  the  various  Columbuses  are  Columbus- 
ites,  those  from  Cleveland  are 
Clevelanders  (naturally  enough),  those 
from  Glasgow  are  Glaswegians,  and 
those  from  Niger  are  Nigerois.  But  it 
seems  probably  that  instinct  would  lead 
most  writers  to  say  residents  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  residents  of  Niger  rather  than  to 
use  such  offbeat  designations,  much  less 
to  suspect  their  existence. 

My  view  is  that  a  stylebook  should 
rely  as  much  as  possible  on  generally 
applicable  rules.  Exceptions  are  objec¬ 
tionable,  because  they  lead  to  inconsis¬ 
tency  and  make  uniform  editing  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible.  Some  of  the 
Times’  style  rules  strike  me  as  more  idio¬ 
syncratic  than  necessary. 

The  Times  will  have  no  part  of  the 
Postal  Service’s  newfangled  abbrevia¬ 
tions  for  the  names  of  states,  such  as  CA 
for  California,  but  instead  sticks  with 
Calif.  Likewise  Wash.,  Ore.,  Wis.,  etc. 
With  this  I  am  heartily  in  accord.  The 
new  abbreviations  are  so  distasteful  to 
me  I  suspect  they  have  something  to  do 
with  the  deterioration  of  the  mail  service. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  the  novelty 
Ms.,  which  continues  to  be  used  now 
only  by  those  who  desperately  want  to 
be  considered  au  courant,  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  here  more  than  once.  The  Times 
spurns  it  except  in  quoted  matter  or  in 
discussion  of  the  term  itself. 

The  Times  continues  its  use  of  Mr.  in 
second  and  subsequent  references,  and 
in  preserving  this  formality  may  now  be 
unique  among  the  American  press.  It  ob¬ 
serves  commonsense  exceptions — the 
eminent,  sports  figures,  and  others.  But 
the  time  may  have  come  when  mistering 
ordinary  mortals  may  sound  quaint, 
especially  in  contrast  with  the  practice  of 
other  newspapers. 


The  Times  uses  Webster’s  New  World 
Dictionary  of  the  American  Language  as 
the  reference  of  first  resort,  and  for 
words  it  does  not  contain  (since  it  is  only 
a  desk,  or  collegiate,  dictionary)  Webster 
III  is  prescribed.  It  astonished  me  that 
the  Times  would  have  any  truck  with 
Webster  III  at  all,  considering  how  it  has 
denounced  that  work  as  a  corrupter  of 
the  language.  The  1%2  style  book  did 
grudgingly  allow  it  for  new  and  technical 
terms,  however,  and  so  the  Times  is 
yielding  inch  by  inch. 

In  leaving  this  fascinating  subject  I 


should  make  it  clear  that  despite  my  res¬ 
ervations,  if  there  is  a  better  style  book, 
I  have  not  seen  it,  though  the  one  used 
by  the  Canadian  Press  is  just  as  good. 
Not  the  least  of  the  Times  style  book’s 
virtues  is  its  precise  and  lucid  prose.  A 
style  book,  above  all,  requires  such  pre¬ 
cision,  but  many  of  them  lack  it.  Lewis 
Jordan,  news  editor  of  the  Times  and 
editor  of  this  book,  sets  a  good  example. 

• 

Correction 

In  the  report  on  the  recipients  of  the 
fellowships  to  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Stanford  University,  (E&P,  June 
19,  page  15),  the  last  12  names  among  the 
24  listed  are  journalists  going  to  Stan¬ 
ford. 
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News  digest  serves 
mid-Atlantic  region 


By  Jane  Levere 

FOF  has  given  birth  to  MANR.  a 
22. (HX)  v\ord  baby. 

The  proud  parent  is  Facts  on  File,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  weekly  digest  of  world  news 
since  1941.  Its  offspring,  now  six  months 
old,  is  Mid  Atlantic  .Wn.v  Reporter,  a 
biweekly  digest  of  exclusively  state  and 
local  news  of  New  York.  New  Jersey 
and  F’ennsylvania. 

Interviewed  in  New  York  recently. 
FOF  president  Howard  Epstein 
explained  why  MANR  was  conceived  to 
fill  these  states'  special  informational 
needs. 

“Where  could  a  reporter  for  a  local 
paper  m  New  Jersey,  for  example,  ever 
get  background  material  for  a  story  on 
his  town's  school  budget?"  he  asked. 
"Where  could  he  or  she  check  what  the 
governor  had  said  three  weeks  before 
about  educational  funding  in  the  state?" 

Research  tools  such  as  the  New  York 
Times  Index,  on  microfiche,  or  the 
Times'  Information  Bank,  a  com¬ 
puterized  data  base  service,  would  not 
necessarily  be  appropriate  here,  he  said, 
because  they  do  not  offer  continuous 
in-depth  coverage  of  news  of  New'  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Recognizing  this  situation,  FOF  de¬ 
cided  last  year  to  find  out  if  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  generated 
enough  news  to  warrant  their  own  re¬ 
search  publication.  “We  were  flabber¬ 
gasted,"  Epstein  said.  “For  a  16-page 
sample  issue  we  got  24  pages  of  copy." 

A  pre-publication  subscription  cam¬ 
paign  was  then  launched.  Netting  over 
200  advance  orders  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  it  gave  Epstein  “final  justifica¬ 
tion"  to  establish  MANR  January  1. 
Eor  each  biweekly  issue,  the  MANR 
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Staff,  headed  by  editor  Stephen  Orlofs- 
ky,  formerly  a  reporter  with  the  Sarasota 
(Ela.)  Herald  Irihane,  summarizes  over 
3(X)  different  news  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  three  states. 

Each  state  receives  lead  coverage 
every  fourth  issue.  Stories  cover  a  broad 
range  of  state  and  county  topics,  every¬ 
thing  from  labor  relations  to  college  and 
high  school  sports. 

.Approximately  50  dailies  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  ,  and  Pennsylvania  are 
MANR's  basic  source  of  information. 
Chosen  to  provide  geographic  and  politi¬ 
cal  balance,  they  include,  in  New  York, 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  X'eus.  the 
Elmira  Star  Gazette,  Newsday,  the  .Veu 
York  New  s,  the  .Vt’if  York  limes,  and  the 
Rochester  limes  Union.  Some  of  the 
Jersey  papers  are  the  Asbnry  Park  Press, 
Herzen  Record,  Jersey  Journal,  and 
Trenton  Times,  while  Pennsylvania  is 
represented  by  the  Erie  limes,  Ilarris- 
biirp  Patriot,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
Scranton  Times,  and  Williamsport 
Snn-Gazette,  among  others. 

According  to  Epstein,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage  to  using  local  papers  as 
sources  for  MANR  stories.  “You  get 
Pennsylvania  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Pennsylvania  newspapers.  That's  where 
you  get  the  real  juice  of  the  story.  If  (a 
Pennsylvania  piece)  is  reshaped  by  a 
New'  York  editor,  you  may  sometimes 
find  a  quite  different  story." 


FYich  month  MANR  also  provides  a 
separate  computer-processed  index  to 
every  name  and  event  it  mentions.  Inde¬ 
xes  are  consolidated  every  six  months, 
and  a  single  index  will  be  published  to 
cover  the  events  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

MANR.  believes  F!pstein.  will  benefit 
the  reader  indirectly  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
searcher.  “Pennsylvania  to  the  New 
York  newspaper  reader  is  like  Latin 
America."  he  said. 

"With  MANR.  papers  can  look  for  the 
first  time  at  the  pattern  of  news  through¬ 
out  the  states,  leachers  strikes,  for 
example.  They  can  see  that  one  thing 
that  happens  in  one  part  of  the  region  can 
occur  elsewhere." 

Subscribers  to  MANR.  now  number¬ 
ing  almost  500.  include  legislative  and 
executive  agencies,  media  organizations, 
and  school  and  government  libraries  in 
the  three  states.  Subscriptions,  which 
are  SIS5  per  year,  slightly  less  for  school 
and  public  libraries,  are  also  expected 
from  “Washington.  D.C.  news  and  gov¬ 
ernment  people  dealing  with  these  three 
states."  Epstein  said. 

If  M.ANR  catches  on.  FOF  “will  cer¬ 
tainly  spread  the  concept  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  to  the  Mid- West  and  New 
England."  he  added. 

Both  MANR  and  Facts  on  File  are 
owned  by  Commerce  Clearing  House  of 
Chicago,  which  purchased  FOF  ten 
years  ago  from  its  founder,  a  Dutch  re¬ 
fugee  from  the  Nazis.  In  addition  to  its 
international  and  regional  news,  digests. 
FOF  publishes  “Editorials  on  File."  a 
bi-monthly  compilation  of  politically- 
varied  editorials  that  have  appeared  in 
newspapers. 


ASSOCIATION  summer  meeting  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  at  Bald  Peak  Colony  Club,  N.H.,  are,  left  to  right;  Morley  L.  Piper, 
NENAB,  assistant  treasurer;  George  F.  White,  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  secretary; 
Lars  E.  Gustafson,  The  Day,  New  London,  president;  Robert  Nisbet,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald,  vicepresident. 
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Ad  scene 


Strong  on  newspapers 

“Newspaper  advertising  gives  us  the 
time  to  make  our  point,”  said  Robert  J. 
Weill,  executive  v.p.  Lieberman- 
Harrison,  Inc.,  newly  elected  president 
of  the  League  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Weill’s  agency  is  one  of  45  members  of 
the  30  year  old  League  which  includes 
shops  in  N.Y.,  N.J.,  Conn.,  N.  Hamp¬ 
shire  &  Maine  with  billings  generally 
under  $5  million  although  there  are  some 
exceptions  such  as  Lieberman-Harrison 
which  bills  $12  million. 

Commenting  on  his  own  media 
philosophy,  Weill  who  supervises  the 
Greenpoint  Savings  Bank  account  where 
the  backbone  of  this  major  savings  in¬ 
stitution’s  advertising  schedule  is  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  “Newspapers  are  the 
one  medium  we  use  where  we  don’t  have 
to  telegraph  our  message  as  we  do  in 
outdoor,  tv,  radio,  matchbooks,  all  of 
which  we  use.  Newspapers  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  tell  our  story  to  prospects 
and  depositors — in  depth.  Naturally  it 
remains  for  us  to  make  the  copy  interest¬ 
ing.” 

Explaining  the  function  of  the  League 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  Weill  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  member  shops  were 
started  by  individuals  who  cut  their  eye 
teeth  in  the  larger  agencies  where  they 
may  have  played  a  starring  role  as  copy¬ 
writers,  art  directors  or  account  execu¬ 
tives.  Few  had  the  opportunity  to  face 
the  problems  of  meeting  a  weekly  pay¬ 
roll,  coping  with  credit  or  billing  prob¬ 
lems  or  the  many  general  responsibilities 
of  overall  management.  Also  many  of  the 
members  have  set  up  their  offices  in 
pleasant  suburban  settings  where  they 
have  little  contact  with  their  peers  for 
discussion  of  day  in  and  day  out  non¬ 
competitive  aspects  of  their  business. 
The  League  with  its  monthly  meetings 
provides  a  source  of  mutual  assistance 
ranging  from  fiscal  and  legal  matters  to 
round  table  discussions  of  marketing  and 
media  problems.  Frequently,  media  rep¬ 
resentative  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  presentations  at  their  meetings. 

“The  smaller  agencies,”  Weill  said, 
“are  particularly  dependent  upon  media 
for  current  market  data  and  information 
about  their  media  since  their  own  re¬ 
search  facilities  are  necessarily  limited. 
We  welcome  an  informed  media  sales¬ 
man  who  can  come  up  with  constructive 
ideas.” 

What  is  Weill’s  idea  of  an  informed 
newspaper  salesman?  He  cited  a  case  in 
point  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  who  calls  on  his  agency  in 
connection  with  the  Greenpoint  Savings 
Bank  account.  “This  individual,”  said 
Weill,  “has  a  complete  understanding  of 
the  banking  business.  He  attends  virtu¬ 
ally  every  banker’s  convention;  he  talks 
to  the  leaders  of  the  industry  and  he 
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Robert  J.  Weill 

understands  the  banks’  advertising  ob¬ 
jectives  and  how  his  publication  can  be 
used  to  implement  them.  He  recently 
made  a  presentation  for  the  use  of  color 
in  our  Greenpoint  ads  and  now  we  regu¬ 
larly  use  color  for  the  ads  that  appear  in 
his  newspaper.” 

“With  every  savings  bank  offering 
basically  the  same  services,  an  important 
function  of  bank  advertising  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  point  of  difference,  an  identity,  for 
one’s  bank.  Color,  in  this  case,  helped 
with  such  identity.” 


A  scrapbook  of  Greenpoint’s  news¬ 
paper  advertising  over  the  past  few  years 
revealed  how  this  advertiser  has  been 
able  to  reinforce  its  ‘point  of  difference’ 
and  further  develop  its  unique  identity 
with  its  newspaper  copy.  Always  stress¬ 
ing  its  basic  premise  as  a  “Neighbor¬ 
hood  Kind  of  Bank,”  its  ads  for  a  new 
branch  opening  sported  a  large  picture  of 
a  group  of  bright  eyed  kids  with  the  head¬ 
line  “Growing  With  The  Neighbor¬ 
hood.” 

More  recently,  the  ‘Neighborhood’ 
theme  has  become  part  of  the  banks  logo 
and  headlines  in  newspaper  copy  have 
been  used  to  identify  the  bank  as  the 
“Greenpoint  EARNINGS  Bank — We’re 
More  Than  A  Safe  Place  to  Save 
Money — We’re  a  Safe  Place  To  Earn 
Money.” 

Do  fellow  members  of  the  League  of 
Advertising  Agencies  share  Weill’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  newspaper  advertising?  “In 
general,  since  many  of  the  agencies  in 
our  membership’s  revenue  brackets 
handle  considerable  retail  advertising  as 
well  as  classified  and  classified  display, 
they  are  bound  to  be  strong  on  news¬ 
papers.  Many  have  been  turning  to  radio 
and  TV,  however,  where  they  get  their 
normal  agency  commission.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  League  is  to  win  for  agencies 
commissions  on  retail  advertising,’’ 
Weill  concluded. 


New  from  KING 


Feature  Coverage  of  the  Hobby  That  Has 
Become  a  $6  Billion-a-Year  Business! 

[Pflainnd;§  non  rtlb®  111(0)1100© 

by  Elvin  McDonald 

Garden  Editor  of  House  Beautiful  magazine 

A  Once-a-Week  Service  Column  on  the 
Craze  that  37  Million  Americans  ’’Dig” 

Indoor  gardening  enjoys  such  spectacular  popularity  today  that 
TIME  magazine  called  it  "the  new  greening  of  America." 

Elvin  McDonald  will  lure  green  thumbers  to  your  paper  because 
he  is  superbly  qualified  to  write  on  how  to  grow— and  enjoy— plants. 

He  is  the  author  of  some  forty  books  on  gardening,  including  "The 
World  Book  of  House  Plants,"  which  has  sold  over  a  million  copies. 

PLANTS  In  The  HOME  is  available  once  a  week,  with  illustration  in  line. 

First  Release:  Weekend  of  September  11/12 

To  learn  if  this  circulation-building  feature  is  still  available  in  your 
territory,  write  or  phone  Lewis  A.  Little,  National  Sales  Director 

'  I  <5^235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 001 7  Area  Code  212  682-5600 
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David  K.  Wright — to  city  editor  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  Larry  M. 
Mlrphy — to  editorial  page  editor,  Wil- 
i  iAM  H.  Wii  soN — wire  editor.  Murphy 
succeeds  Robkrt  W.  Schnuck — retired. 

*  * 

DoiGi.AS  K.  Ray — to  managing  editor 
of  Paddock  Publications  newspaper 
group.  .Arlington  Heights.  III.  He  had 
been  news  editor. 

*  *  5jc 

Lynn  H.  Tayior  has  joined  the 
Communications  Division  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association.  .She  formerly  was  a 
financial  news  reporter  and  daily  market¬ 
ing  news  columnist  for  the  Chicafto 
Trihiine. 

sic  jfc 

Edward  L.  Thomas,  retired  editor  of 
the  San  Dicijo  (Calif.)  Union — named 
editor  of  the  Borrcfio  (Calif.)  San,  a 
semi-monthly  Copley  newspaper.  He 
succeeds  Don  Lrarned,  who  returns  to 
the  San  Die^to  (Calif.)  Eveninft  Tribune, 
where  he  was  a  reporter  before  taking 
over  editorship  of  the  Sun  in  1973. 
Thomas  retired  as  editor  of  the  Union  for 
health  reasons  in  1971  after  a  30-year 
career  in  journalism,  and  has  been  resid¬ 
ing  in  Borrego  Springs. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Mason,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News 
county  government  reporter  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Miami  Herald  and  New 
York  Daily  News — appointed  chief  of  the 
morning  daily's  state  capital  bureau  in 
Columbia. 


Porter  L.  Crisp,  executive  news  editor 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record  and 
Daily  News  since  1968 — elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Greensboro  News  Co. 
He  will  continue  to  direct  news  opera¬ 
tions  of  both  papers. 

*  *  * 

Phh.  Buchheit,  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and 
Journal — accepted  the  South  Carolina 
Heart  Association's  state  award  for  out¬ 
standing  news  and  other  service  in  behalf 
of  the  organization. 

♦  *  * 

Fred  Seei.y — to  managing  editor  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville.  He 
succeeds  Brice  Manning,  who  begins  a 
new  assignment  working  directly  for 
publisher  J.  J.  Danif.e.  Joe  Smedeey,  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor — to  Sunday  editor. 

Seely  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Journalism  and 
since  then  has  also  worked  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  Jacksonville  Journal,  and 
Miami  Herald. 

Jj:  *  * 

Peter  R.  Pepinsky  named  city  editor  of 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 
Pepinsky  was  local  news  editor  of  the 
Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News  and  had  been 
with  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  in  Boca 
Raton  for  seven  years. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Kaiser,  director  of  community  re¬ 
lations  at  Allied  Chemical,  Morris  Town¬ 
ship,  N.J. — to  the  Morristown  Daily 
Record. 


Newspeople 

ON  A  SPEECH-MAKING  TOUR  to 
advocate  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  Liz  Carpenter, 
who  was  Lady  Bird  Johnson’s  press 
secretary,  tells  her  audiences:  “What 
an  ingrate  I  would  be,  if  after  34  years 
of  working  in  the  political  scene  and 
journalism,  not  to  try  to  bring  my  sex 
into  equality  and  into  the  Constitution. 
It’s  my  tithe.”  Liz,  widowed  mother  of 
two,  is  a  vicepresident  of  Hill  & 
Knowiton,  a  PR  firm. 

★  ★  ★ 

THREE  PARKS  in  the  Miami  area 
are  named  for  newspapermen.  The 
John  D.  Pennekamp  Park  at  Key  Lar¬ 
go,  honoring  an  editor  emeritus  and 
columnist  of  the  Miami  Herald,  is  the 
continent’s  only  living  coral  reef.  On 
the  way  to  Key  Biscayne,  there  is  the 
William  C.  Baggs  Park,  which 
memorializes  a  late  editor  of  the 
Miami  News. 

And  now,  a  half-million  dollars  has 
been  appropriated  to  create  the  Larry 
and  Penny  Thompson  Memorial  Park 
with  240  campground  spaces  and  a 
variety  of  recreational  facilities.  In 
many  of  his  Miami  Herald  columns, 
Larry  recounted  happy  experiences 
camping  with  his  family. 

Ansi  Vaei.ens — appointed  editor  of  the 
West  Morris  (N.i.)  Star  Journal.  He  was 
assistant  real  estate  editor  of  the  New 
York  News  and  then  assistant  to  the  late 
columnist  Bob  Sylvester.  Other  ap¬ 
pointments  at  the  weekly  newspaper  in¬ 
clude:  Sylvia  ZEt.i.,  from  salesperson  to 
advertising  manager  and  Esther  Boep 
pi.E,  from  comptroller  to  secretary- 
treasurer. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Clark,  publisher  of  the  Kodiak 
(Alaska)  Daily  .Mirror,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Alaska  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Alaska  Associated 
Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion.  Kodiak  Daily  Mirror  editor  Nei.i. 
Waage  is  the  new  secretary-treasurer  of 
both  organizations. 

*  *  * 

Robert  P.  Paeeen — to  director  of 
employe  relations  for  the  Washington 
Star,  replacing  Harold  Boyd,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  being  with  the  newspaper 
since  1948. 

Paffen  has  22  years  experience  in 
industrial  relations,  most  recently  as 
vicepresident  for  industrial  relations  for 
Copley  Press.  He  was  with  the^Vcu-  York 
Herald  Tribune  from  1960  to  196.*'  and 
holds  degrees  from  Columbia  University 
and  New  York  University. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bob  Zecmer — ^joined  the  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
member  of  the  restaurant  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  from  Cue  muitazine,  where  he 
was  restaurant  advertising  manager. 
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ABITIBI  DIRECTORS 


Garner  Anthony  John  E.  Haire 

The  election  of  Garner  Anthony  and  John  E.  Haire  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  announced  by  Abitibi  Paper  Company  l.td. 

Mr.  Anthony  is  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  company  which  owns  major 
newspapers  and  other  communication  media.  He  is  also  a  director 
of  several  companies  in  the  United  States  involved  in  the  real 
estate,  insurance  and  construction  industry. 

Mr.  Haire  is  Vice-President,  Finance  of  Abitibi  and  has  played  a 
prominent  role  in  the  executive  management  of  the  company  for 
many  years.  While  he  spent  most  of  his  career  in  various  financial 
functions,  he  also  served  for  several  years  as  Vice-President,  Cor¬ 
porate  Development. 
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in  the  news 


BURYING  CORRECTIONS  to  Page 
One  errors  has  contributed  to  the 
credibility  problems  of  the  press, 
Washington  correspondent  Leland  A. 
Bandy  of  Columbia  (S.C.)  State  told 
the  audience  at  the  annual  Robert  A. 
Taft  seminar  of  Clemson  University. 

Bandy  said  he  hopes  giving  correc¬ 
tions  as  much  prominence  as  the  er¬ 
rors  they  follow  is  a  trend.  “Journalists 
sometimes  deserve  much  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  directed  against  them.  They 
ought  to  examine  themselves  and  their 
practices  carefully  rather  than  wrap¬ 
ping  themselves  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  at  every  sign  of  hostility.” 

Journalists — particularly  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents — need  to 
close  the  gap  between  themselves  and 
readers,  Bandy  added.  He  thinks  the 
process  might  involve  re-thinking 
some  old  values,  especially  a  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  politics  and  a  tendency  to 
view  life  as  24-hour  episodes  without 
continuity. 

★  ★  ★ 

BOB  FACHET,  Washington  Post 
sportswriter  in  Los  Angeles  to  cover 
the  Los  Angeles  T/mes-sponsored  AAU 
track  and  field  championships,  was 
sitting  in  the  Drake  Stadium  press  box 
when  his  telephone  rang. 

Thinking,  of  course,  that  the  call 
was  from  his  paper,  Fachet  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  a  voice  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  ask,  “Would  you  be  in¬ 
terested  in  subscribing  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times?” 

That  kind  of  selling  may  be  the 
reason  the  Times  circulation  depart¬ 
ment’s  telephone  sales  group  says  it 
adds  more  than  2,000  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  Times’  rolls  each  week. 


Kendal  M.  Weaver — appointed  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  succeeding  Stani.ey  W.  At¬ 
kins,  who  is  retiring. 

♦  *  * 

Matthew  L.  Yancey — appointed  AP 
correspondent  at  Knoxville,  succeeding 
Escar  Thompson,  who  is  retiring. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  M.  Lardner  has  joined  the 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
N.Y.,  as  sales  promotion  manager.  His 
most  recent  position  was  as  community 
service  manager  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  Chronicle  and  the  Times  Un¬ 
ion.  Prior  to  that  he  was  public  service 
manager  of  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald. 

*  ♦  * 

Gary  Hearn,  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  reporter — named 
promotion  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  State  Fair  of  Oklahoma. 
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HENRY  K.  WURZER  has  been  elected 
a  vicepresident  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Company  and  will  retain  his  post  of  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  STEPHEN  G.  CREWS 
has  been  named  manager  of  the 
Tribune's  new  public  relations  division. 
From  1968  to  1973,  he  was  a  reporter 
and  section  editor  for  the  newspaper. 


Richard  Dennis,  business  editor  of  the 
Tort  Myers  (Fla.)  Nens-Press,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  join  Phil  Elliott  and  The 
Elliott  Group.  Inc.,  Fort  Myers,  as 
chairman  of  the  company's  financial  ad¬ 
visory  board.  Dennis,  in  two  years  with 
the  News-Press,  won  national  attention 
for  his  efforts  on  the  Florida  land  and 
mortgage  fraud  scandals  that  erupted  in 
1975. 

*  *  * 

Steven  W.  Givens,  former  reporter  for 
the  Murray  (Ky.)  Ledger  &  Times  and 
the  Mayfield  (Ky.)  Messenger — named 
education  editor  of  the  Hohhs  (N.M.) 
Daily  News-Sim. 

*  *  * 

Myrna  Nisofe,  news  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times — to  news  editor.  Ed 
DomaiciNE.  editorial  writer — to  senior 
editorial  writer. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Kennedy,  who  has  covered 
city  government  and  general  assignment 
for  the  Ogdenshnrg  (N.Y.)  Journal  for 
the  past  10  months — to  managing  editor 
of  the  Journal  and  Advance  News,  re¬ 
placing  John  Dupont,  who  is  leaving  the 
newspapers  to  attend  the  Culinary  Insti¬ 
tute  of  America  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Hal  Stokes,  who  has  been  with  the 
Massena  (N.Y.)  Observer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  governmental  reporter. 

*  *  * 

J.  B.  Casaday,  retired  San  Francisco 
E.xaminer  circulation  manager  and  a  past 
ICMA  president — honored  on  his  89th 
birthday  with  a  San  Francisco  Press  Club 
luncheon. 

*  *  * 

J.  Willis  Baker,  former  financial 
editor  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman — named 
to  counsel  staff  of  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  he  also  will  be  an  ad¬ 
visor  in  the  offices  of  the  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Executives,  Oklahoma  City. 

♦  *  * 

Ralph  Sewell,  former  senior  managing 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Daily  Oklahoman — named  head  of  the 
Oklahoma  Election  Service. 


Three  members  of  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Rockford  ilU.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  have  assumed 
new  editorial  responsibilities. 

Morning  Star  city  editor  Earl 
Maucker  is  now  news  editor  of  the  Star 
and  Sharen  Shaw  Johnson,  Star  People 
editor,  succeeds  Maucker  as  city  editor. 
Register-Republic  assistant  city  editor 
Vic  Yehling  is  now  Star  People  editor. 

Murray  R.  Wicker,  has  joined  the 
Rockford  Newspapers  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector.  Wicker,  former  retail  advertising 
manager  of  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers,  succeeds  Ail  Kendall,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  advertising  director  to  become 
vicepresident — accounts  supervisor  of 
the  Howell  Advertising  Agency.  Elmira. 
N.Y. 

Bruce  Helberg,  co-publisher  of  the 
tri-weekly  Bellevue  (Wash.) 
American — nominated  to  serve  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America.  Spitaleri,  publisher  of  the 
Laguna  Beach  (Calif.)  New.s-Post,  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Michael  T.  Balint — from  advertising 
manager,  Elizabeth  (N  .J .)  Daily  Journal, 
to  similar  post,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

^  *  5}; 

Kendal  M.  Weaver — appointed  As¬ 
sociated  Press  correspondent  at  Mobile, 
Alabama,  effective  July  I,  succeeding 
Stanley  W.  Atkins,  who  is  retiring. 

*  *  * 

Matthew  L.  Yancey — appointed  AP 
correspondent  at  Knoxville,  effective 
July  I.  succeeding  Escar  Thomp.son,  who 
is  retiring. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Leavell  and  Cecil  Burnette — 
promoted  to  retail  advertising  sales 
supervisors  at  the  Houston  Post.  Leavell 
will  also  serve  as  sales  coordinator  for 
special  retail  advertising  supplements 
and  Parade  Magazine. 

^  ^  ^ 

Robert  G.  Schultz,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News — 
elected  president  of  the  City  News 
Bureau  of  Chicago. 
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Syndicates 


Quality  method  for  production 


Approximately  13  million  impressions 
is  what  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
sends  out  each  year  from  its  Chicago 
headquarters  to  newspapers  worldwide. 
The  features  include  such  top  names  as 
Ann  Landers.  Joseph  Kraft,  Erma  Bom- 
beck,  and  Evans  and  Novack — and  such 
comics  as  Mary  Worth  and  Dennis  the 
Menace. 

“Handling  this  kind  of  volume  places  a 
high  premium  on  quality  and  cost  control 
in  production."  comments  Steven 
Jehorek.  business  manager.  “Increas¬ 
ingly,  newspapers  are  scanning  the  mate¬ 
rials  through  optical  character  readers, 
which  means  that  images  on  the  offset 
copies  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  sends 
out  have  to  be  sharp  and  strong.  At  the 
same  time,  production  costs  are  every¬ 
where  rising,  which  means  that  it  is  man¬ 
datory  to  acquire  quality  production  for 
the  best  dollar." 

Of  the  papers  using  scanning  technol¬ 
ogy.  about  97  per  cent  are  pleased  with 
the  results.  The  two  to  three  per  cent  that 
are  not.  attribute  their  difficulties  to  the 
scanner  being  “out  of  sync"  or  the  plates 
being  messed  up  by  the  post  office. 

To  insure  best  possible  scanning  re¬ 
sults.  Field  has  invested  in  quality  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  and  materials.  Thus 
last  year  it  installed  an  Itek  175  Variable 
Focus  Platemaker  that  economically  de¬ 
livers  clean,  sharp  offset  plates  from  the 
originals. 

“Some  of  the  copy  comes  in  well  in 
advance,  but  much  of  it  is  geared  to  tight 
deadlines,"  Jehorek  continues.  "A 
Washington  column  might  be  filed  late  in 
the  afternoon.  When  we  receive  it  here, 
it  is  typed  on  an  IBM  Selectric  type¬ 
writer.  For  typefaces,  we  use  IBM  Cur¬ 
rier  12.  and  for  those  widely  used  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  read  through  CompuScan. 
we  use  Perry  199  typeface." 

Quality  paper 

A  20  lb  paper  stock  is  used,  with  a  hard 
surface,  rather  than  the  conventional  18 
lb  because  of  its  superior  quality.  This  is 
slightly  more  costly  but  well  worth  it  in 
quality,  according  to  Jehorek. 

It  is  this  typed  copy  that  serves  as  the 
original  for  the  platemaking  procedure. 
The  plate  material  is  stored  on  rolls,  from 
which  it  is  advanced,  cut  and  exposed  at 
the  touch  of  a  button  on  the  platemaker. 
The  processed  plate  is  delivered  by  the 
unit  in  seconds.  From  there  it  moves  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  offset  duplicator,  where 
anywhere  from  75  to  400  impressions 
may  be  run  off  from  the  same  plate. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  with 
the  comics.  The  platemaker  handles 
typewritten  pages,  drawings  and  printed 


materials  with  the  same  ease.  Plate 
lengths  can  be  adjusted  from  10"  to  18"  to 
fit  the  requirements  of  the  job. 

Prior  to  installing  the  model  175,  the 
syndicate  was  using  a  Photomat  proces¬ 
sor.  Jehorek  figured  that  with  the  cost  of 
the  plates  running  to  seven  cents  each, 
the  syndicate  is  saving  "several 
thousands  of  dollars  per  year."  even 
though  it  is  paying  slightly  more  for 
paper. 

However,  he  points  out,  the  major 
reason  for  converting  was  the  need  for 
quality  images.  “The  newspapers  we 
serve  that  are  now  scanning  original 
copy  with  OCR  equipment  is  now  over 
250  and  the  trend  is  upward.  The  techni¬ 
cal  requirements  of  the  newspapers  are 
rising  and  the  syndicate  needs  to  be  con¬ 
tinuously  alert  to  improve  production." 

• 

24-page  tabloid 
for  farm  event 

Keyed  to  the  largest  farm  event  in  his¬ 
tory,  7  Minnesota  daily  newspapers  will 
carry  a  24-page  offset  tabloid  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6. 

The  papers  have  total  circulation  of 
140.000,  according  to  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  figures.  Branham  Newspaper 
Sales,  which  has  formed  Man  Country 
(Minnesota  Area  Newspapers)  advertis¬ 
ing  network,  said  an  extra  35,000  tab¬ 
loids  will  be  distributed  for  saturation 
coverage  before  the  Bicentennial  Salute 
to  Agriculture  September  13-19. 

Claiming  99*^  farm  coverage  and 
readership  among  1 10.000  farmers,  the 
Man  Country  group's  tab  will  include 
ROP  color,  with  the  4-color  cover  being 
scheduled  by  Farmfest  '76  which  is  pro¬ 
ducing  the  week-long  show. 

The  event  will  be  held  near  Mankato 
and  is  expected  to  draw  one  million  farm¬ 
ers  from  all  50  states  and  groups  from 
15  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  only  farm 
event  officially  endorsed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bicentennial  Committee,  and  is  an 
official  project  of  the  National  Future 
Farmers  of  America  organization. 

Farmfest  grounds  will  cover  1.500 
acres,  with  120  acres  of  commercial  ag¬ 
ricultural  exhibits.  Scheduled  are  horse 
plowing  and  horse  pulling  contests,  trac¬ 
tor  pull,  field  demonstrations  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 

Cooperating  newspapers  are  the  Man¬ 
kato  Free  Press,  Rochester  Post- 
Bulletin,  St.  Cloud  Times,  Owatonna 
People’s  Press,  Little  Falls  Transcript, 
Willmar  Tribune  and  Winona  News.  The 
Mankato  Free  Press  will  print  the  special 
edition. 


Paper  sponsors  forums 
on  killer  diseases 

The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  believes  it 
has  “made  a  hit  with  the  corrununity" 
with  its  first  free  public  forum  on  how  to 
cope  with  major  diseases.  Stories  are  still 
being  generated  from  questions  people 
asked  which  were  unable  to  be  answered 
at  the  session. 

The  kickoff  forum — on  stroke — drew 
more  than  1.200  persons,  with  response 
greater  than  anticipated,  resulting  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  who  couldn't  be  seated. 

Others  are  planned — in  a  bigger 
auditorium — on  cancer,  diabetes,  mental 
depression  and  heart  disease  at  approx¬ 
imately  three  month  intervals. 

The  idea  was  originated  by  Irving 
Leibowitz,  the  Journal's  editor,  who 
suggested  it  to  Paul  Balcom,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  Lorain  Community  Hospital. 
Four  doctors  answered  questions  on 
stroke  from  7:30  p.m.  until  1 1  p.m.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  hospitals  will  participate  in  the 
next  health  seminar  in  October. 

“Terrific  involvement,"  said 
Leibowitz,  and  an  “untapped,  great  po¬ 
tential  way  for  helping  people — a  public 
service."  In  a  number  of  front  page 
stories,  the  Journal  first  announced  its 
plans,  one  of  the  doctors  explained  the 
disease,  the  event  was  promoted,  ads  put 
in  the  paper  and  coverage  of  the  event 
followed  with  leftover  questions  that 
couldn't  be  answered  at  the  session  dis¬ 
cussed  in  subsequent  stories. 

“A  lot  of  people,  we’ve  found,  are 
afraid  to  ask  questions  of  their  regular 
doctor  or  don't  want  to  waste  a  visit," 
said  Leibowitz. 

Lawrence  Hillock,  Journal  community 
editor,  served  as  a  liaison  with  the  hospi¬ 
tal. 

“Our  aim  is  to  educate  people,  mainly 
those  financially  unable  to  see  a  doctor 
or  those  afraid  they'll  be  considered 
alarmists,  on  how  to  deal  with  killer  dis¬ 
ease  and  others  that  cripple  or  dramati¬ 
cally  affect  the  lives  of  our  readers.  The 
Journal  and  the  hospital  felt  there  is  a 
vital  need  for  this  information  and  be¬ 
lieve  the  response  indicates  we  were 
right,”  Hillock  said. 

There  was  free  transportation  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  event  for  those  in  the 
80,000-population  community,  and  free 
refreshments  were  served. 


Stamp  weekly  added 

The  Democrat-Herald  Publishing 
Company  of  Albany,  Oregon  has  pur¬ 
chased  Van  Dahl  Publications.  Inc.,  also 
of  Albany,  and  will  continue  publication 
of  Western  Stamp  Collector,  a  weekly 
newspaper  that  A1  Van  Dahl  established 
in  1935.  The  Stamp  Collector' s  Journal 
has  a  circulation  of  about  25.(X)0.  Pur¬ 
chase  price  was  reported  to  be  “more 
than  $300,000." 
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HELPING  TO  BUILD  ARKANSAS  AND  OKLAHOAAA 


Mr.  John  Carroll 
Vice  President,  Sales, 
United  Feature  Syndicate 
220  E.  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  1001? 


May  7,  1976 


Dear  John: 


After  a  month’s  experience  with  the  Scripps-Howard  News  Service, 
I'm  happy  to  report  that  the  wire  is  even  better  for  the  South¬ 
west  Times  Record  than  we  had  anticipated. 

With  SHNS  as  our  supplemental  wire,  we  actually  are  publishing 
more,  better  edited  and  highly  readable  copy  than  we  used  from 
the  wire  we  bought  previously. 


Reader  reaction,  we  feel,  has  been  extremely  positive,  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  SMS  special  reports,  series  and  "Washington  Calling." 
Circulation  continues  to  climb  and  hold. 

Our  news  desk  personnel  say  they  find  SMS  much  easier  to  handle, 
extremely  timely  in  coverage  of  current  news  and  even  better  than 
the  primary  v;ire  service  on  selected  subjects,  such  as  highly  com¬ 
plicated  economic  issues. 

I  think  you  have  a  winner,  particularly  for  newspapers  of  under 
100,000  circulation.  SHNS  is  what  v/e  have  needed  for  a  long  time 
--  a  quality,  affordable  news-feature-column  package  by  top-flight 
writers  in  a  manageable  format. 


Our  newspaper  does  not  use  the  SHNS  daily  editorials  because  of 
our  policy  of  publishing  only  locally  written  editorial  opinion, 
but  I  confess  to  personally  reading  the  editorial  offerings  of 
SHNS  each  day  before  I  sit  down  at  my  own  typewriter.  They  are 
good.  But  so  is  the  entire  wire. 


Very  truly  yours. 


JM/jh 


SHNS 


P  O  BOX  1359  •  PORT  SMITH,  ARKANSAS  72901  •  PHONE  782-2011 


MEMBER  DONREY 


MEDIA  CROUP 


Call  Of  write 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 


220  East  42nd'Street.  New  York,  New  York  10017,  (212)  682-3020 


Model  electronic  news  lab 


of  providing  every  type  of  input  experi¬ 
ence  (standard  typewriter,  electric  type- 


established  at  Ohio  Univ. 


writer  for  scanning,  and  video  terminal); 
(2)  opportunity  for  all  students  to  see 


A  SIOO.OOO  model  electronic  news 
processing  laboratory  including  nine 
video  display  terminals  and  com¬ 
puterized  photocomposition  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  Ohio  University  School 
of  Journalism  in  Athens. 

A  grant  from  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  for  $50,000  to  match  funds 
raised  by  the  school  from  Ohio  news¬ 
papers  and  alumni  all  over  the  country 
provided  funding  for  the  laboratory. 

The  primary  part  of  the  lab  is  an 
8-terminal  news  processing  system  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  school  by  Newspaper 
Electronics  Corporation  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Hardware  for  the  system  includes 
eight  Beehive  Superbee  terminals,  a  disk 
storage  unit  with  a  capacity  of  275,000 
characters,  two  subsystem  controllers,  a 
Centronics  line  printer,  and  a  tape  punch 
and  reader. 

Also  included  in  the  lab  are  a  stand¬ 
alone  Addressograph-Multigraph  termi¬ 
nal  with  punch  and  reader,  a  Compu- 
graphic  4961  TL  text  typesetter,  a 
Compugraphic  7200  display  typesetter, 
two  Fairchild  perforaters  and  a  proces¬ 
sor.  A  supplementary  reporting  lab  is 
equipped  with  IBM  Selectrics  used  to 
provide  students  with  experience  in  pre¬ 
paring  copy  for  scanner  input.  Another 
lab  with  standard  typewriters  for  repor¬ 
ters  is  being  retained. 

Model  for  journalism  education 

The  laboratory  has  been  cited  as  a 
model  for  journalism  education  by  a 


Roger  Bennett,  Ohio  University  jour¬ 
nalism  instructor,  gives  students  basic 
instructions  in  electronic  editing  with 
the  school's  new  eight  terminal  sys¬ 
tem. 

planning  committee  consisting  of  Profes¬ 
sors  R.N.  Baird,  A.T.  Turnbull,  Roger 
Bennett,  and  Drusilla  Riley  Evarts.  Spe¬ 
cial  features  of  the  installation  cited  by 
the  committee  include:  (1)  the  versatility 


their  work  as  it  comes  from  a  photo¬ 
typesetter  and  to  do  page  paste-ups;  (3) 
experience  with  putting  material  into 
storage  and  calling  it  from  storage  for 
editing. 

“We  also  think  the  fact  that  the  labora¬ 
tory  is  exclusively  for  class  use  offers 
some  advantages  over  those  that  must 
also  be  used  to  produce  a  campus  news¬ 
paper,”  according  to  Professor  Baird. 
“The  only  limitation  on  its  classroom  use 
in  preparing  better  reporters  and  editors 
is  the  imagination  of  the  faculty  itself.” 

A  special  versatility  also  is  claimed  for 
the  system  because,  as  designed  by 
Newspaper  Electronics,  it  uses  ASCII 
coding  internally,  converting  to  TTS 
code  at  the  output  end  of  the  system, 
thus  making  it  compatible  with  an  IBM 
370  in  the  university's  data  processing 
center  adjacent  to  the  journalism  build¬ 
ing.  Interfacing  the  terminals  with  the 
IBM  computer  will  make  available  in¬ 
structional  programs  and  storage  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  IBM. 

The  school  of  journalism  is  now 
housed  in  the  former  Athens  Messenger 
building,  named  Lasher  Hall  in  honor  of 
George  Starr  Lasher,  the  school’s  first 
director. 

John  Wilhelm,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Communication  who  headed  the  fund 
drive  to  equip  Lasher  Hall,  cited  the 
funding  method,  in  addition  to  the  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  new  equipment,  as  a  model 
for  journalism  schools. 

“The  matching  grant  from  the  Gannett 
Foundation  provided  the  impetus  needed 
to  make  our  fund  drive  succeed,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wilhelm. 

How  systems  operate 

Students  will  work  with  lab  equipment 
in  at  least  three  courses.  The  first  orien¬ 
tation  to  the  new  technology  is  provided 
in  a  course  called  Graphics  of 
Communication  in  which  basic  typog¬ 
raphy,  layout  and  printing  production  are 
covered.  Students  are  expected  to  have 
an  understanding  of  how  total  technical 
systems  operate  as  well  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  terminal  keyboards  when  this 
course  has  been  completed. 

Next,  students  are  exposed  to  the  new 
devices  in  a  news  reporting  course;  they 
do  their  assignments  at  video  terminals 
after  working  for  a  few  weeks  with  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters. 

Finally,  in  a  news  editing  class,  stu¬ 
dents  move  from  traditional  pencil  and 
paper  editing  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  course  to  video  terminal  editing  in 
the  final  weeks.  Disk  storage  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  adequate  for  a  full  day’s  wire 
copy,  so  classes  have  the  potential  of 
processing  news  from  storage  to  terminal 
to  typesetter  and  finally  to  paste-up. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N. 
Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 
Name 

Address  _ 

City  _  State _ _ Zip_ 

Company _ _  _ 

Nature  of  Business 


$15.00  a 

year. 

U.S.  and 

Can- 

ada;  all 

other 

countries,  $35 

1  a  year. 

□  My  remittance 
is  enclosed. 
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Equipment  By  Earl 

Part  One 

An  overview  of  ANPAIRI  conference 


The  commentaries  and  exhibits  of  the 
48th  annual  ANPA/RI  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  aired  and  viewed  in 
the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  Convention 
Center  have  now  been  relegated  to  his¬ 
tory  for  approximately  thirty  days. 

One  might  ask  what  germane  informa¬ 
tion,  either  from  speakers  or  exhibitors, 
was  transferred  to  newspaper  executives 
and  associate  members  of  the  industry. 

Before  reviewing  the  environments 
where  information  was  transferred,  some 
general  observations  should  be  set  down. 
First,  a  number  of  conference  attendees 
indicated  that  not  much  new  in  the  way 
of  electronic  copy  processing  systems 
(CPS)  was  demonstrated.  However,  one 
count  revealed  over  thirty  (CPS)  systems 
working  on  the  exhibit  floor  with  several 
vendors  exhibiting  for  the  first  time. 

Second,  a  phenomena  not  observed 
before  took  place  in  the  booths  of 
selected  exhibitors.  The  phenomena  was 
the  extended  time  spent  by  numerous 
executives  studying  electronic  systems. 
This  probably  portends  major  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  near  future  by  these  execu¬ 
tives  for  front-end  systems  designed  for 
newsroom,  classified  and  ad  display  op¬ 
erations. 

Favorable  reactions 

Reports  indicate  a  number  of  the 
exhibitors  showing  CPS*systems  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  reactions,  confirming 
the  trend  to  video  display  terminal  sys¬ 
tems.  Other  vendors  with  sub-systems 
and  production  oriented  products  also 
indicated  favorable  reactions  from 
newspaper  executives. 

Third,  the  announcement  by  Eastman 
Kodak,  in  the  form  of  a  press  release,  on 
the  development  of  a  new  photopolymer 
suited  for  making  magnesium  and 
aluminum  printing  plates  for  laser  expo¬ 
sure  to  energy  in  the  visible  spectrum, 
harbingers  for  the  future,  possibly  wide 
scale,  adoption  of  laser  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  announcement  said  the  new 
photopolymer,  sensitized  to  the  visible 
light  region,  can  probably  produce  a 
plate  in  about  two  minutes  when  exposed 
to  the  488  and  515  nanometers  lines  of 
the  argon  ion  laser. 

This  development  might  be  construed 
as  a  breakthrough  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  if  Kodak  will  adopt  a  pricing  policy 
for  laser  plates  that  will  accelerate  the 
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use  of  laser  plate  making  systems. 

Lower  priced  laser  systems 

EOCOM  Corporation,  which  produces 
Laserite  plate  making  systems  in  both 
the  visible  and  ultra-violet  spectrums,  has 
just  announced  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
their  basic  domestic  systems  to  $88,600. 
The  EOCOM  units  can  expose  all  photo¬ 
sensitive  materials  including  presen¬ 
sitized  and  wipe  on  offset  plates,  metal 
and  photopolymer  relief  plates  and 
photosensitive  paper  and  film. 

The  fourth  general  observation  con¬ 
cerns  the  information  that  was  released 
in  the  LogEtronic's  exhibit  on  the 
LogEscan  laser  plate  making  system. 

Gordon  O.  F.  Johnson,  president  of 
LogEtronics,  said  the  system  would  not 
be  shown  until  two  field  tests  were  satis¬ 
factorily  completed.  A  target  date  was 
not  given  for  the  completion  of  the  tests, 
however,  the  formal  introduction  of  the 
laser  system  is  probably  not  that  far  in 
the  future. 

The  fifth  general  observation  is  di¬ 
rected  at  full  page  pagination  systems. 
Since  the  maximum  contribution  of  laser 
systems  cannot  be  made  until  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  full  page  pagination  systems 
(computer  to  plate  integration)  takes 
place  and  not  necessarily  with  graphics, 
the  status  of  pagination  systems  must  be 
considered. 

Anaheim  conference 

At  the  exhibit  hall  three  systems  were 
demonstrated.  Page  View  Terminal  by 
Mergenthaler,  the  Autologic  develop¬ 
ment  and  the  system  by  Wolfgang 
Millbrandt  shown  in  the  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  booth.  There  was  interest  in  all 
three  design  approaches  but  the  consen¬ 
sus  appeared  to  be  that  full  page  pagina¬ 
tion  systems  require  more  refinement 
and  definition.  The  1977  Anaheim  Con¬ 
ference  will  undoubtedly  be  center  stage 
for  pagination  systems  along  with  the 
latest  developments  in  plate  making  sys¬ 
tems  including  laser  techniques. 

These  five  general  observations  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  for  reviewing  the 
information  transferred  in  formal  ses¬ 
sions  and  exhibits  at  Las  Vegas. 

When  evaluating  the  Monday  through 
Thursday  morning  sessions,  it  is  obvious 
the  five  concurrent  workshops  and  the 
editorial/newsroom  symposium,  all 
scheduled  on  Wednesday,  catapulted  the 
other  sessions  in  the  transfer  of  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  other  ses¬ 


sions  were  devoid  of  information,  how¬ 
ever,  the  dominance  of  the  Wednesday 
sessions  may  suggest  that  some  work¬ 
shops  should  be  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
to  permit  a  wider  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Several  major  announcements  and/or 
comments  were  made  during  the  Wed¬ 
nesday  sessions.  For  example,  Fred 
Standiford,  production  superintendent  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  announced  the 
Times  and  Hercules,  Inc.,  had  entered 
into  a  marketing  agreement  with  a  survey 
of  the  industry  to  be  conducted  in  order 
to  determine  the  number  of  newspapers 
that  might  use  the  Times’  plastic  plate 
production  system.  Standiford  reviewed 
the  system  and  said  projected  plate  costs 
would  be,  less  electricity  and  administra¬ 
tion,  for  24  plates  about  $0.39  and  a  sys¬ 
tems  hardware  cost  at  $205,000. 

In  the  editorial/newsroom  symposium 
V  session  on  Wednesday,  Carl  Keil, 
president  of  the  New  York  Times  Infor¬ 
mation  Bank,  described  the  system  and 
announced  that  next  year  the  system  will 
within  24  hours  put  data  from  a  selected 
number  of  journals  into  the  data  base. 
Keil  said  the  use  of  the  Information  Bank 
will  permit  newspapers  to  produce  a 
higher  quality  news  product.  The  present 
and  future  value  of  the  use  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  bank  in  all  possible  configurations 
was  reinforced  in  two  other  sessions. 

Information  transfer 

In  the  Thursday  morning  session 
Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer-Harte-Hanks  News¬ 
papers,  stressed  to  the  industry  execu¬ 
tives  the  concept  of  being  in  the  “Infor¬ 
mation  Transfer’’  business  rather  than 
the  newspaper  publishing  business. 

In  the  Tuesday  session,  Cyrus  L. 
MacKinnon,  president  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  indicated  his  newspa¬ 
pers  might  start  to  sell  specialized  infor¬ 
mation  from  their  internal  newsroom 
systems. 

The  opening  day  session  heard  two 
executives,  Lee  J.  Guittar,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau,  emphasize  the  role  of  marketing 
to  editors  and  the  importance  of  editors 
understanding  the  impact  on  information 
transfer  by  changing  lifestyles. 

During  the  editorial/newsroom  sym¬ 
posium  V,  a  “show  of  hands’’  survey 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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New  transfer  technique 
lowers  film  usage 


Photocomposition  helped  get  the  lead 
out  of  typesetting.  Now  photo¬ 
mechanical  transfer  techniques  are  sharp¬ 
ly  reducing  the  need  for  film  in  news¬ 
paper  copy  preparation. 

The  key  is  a  full-page  paste-up  that 
combines  type,  line  art  and  screened 
halftone  prints.  It  can  be  made  quickly 
and  easily  without  using  film.  Galleys  are 
phototypeset  on  paper.  A  stabilization- 
processed  paper  can  deliver  galleys  in 
seconds  using  a  simple  benchtop  proces¬ 
sor.  A  conventional  paper  with  resin- 
coated  base  can  be  used  with  a  number 
of  machine  processors  to  produce  per¬ 
manent  galleys  that  lay  fiat  to  simplify 
paste-up. 

Halftone  prints,  along  with  type  and 
line  art  resized  and  reversed  as  needed, 
also  can  be  produced  on  paper — in 
minutes — by  photomechanical  transfer. 
Film  is  used  only  in  the  final  step;  a 
single  one-piece  negative  is  shot  from  the 
paste-up  to  burn  the  plate  and  go  to 
press. 

This  approach  saves  film,  time  and 
money.  It  eliminates  film  stripping  on  the 
one  hand,  or  double  burning  and  as¬ 
sociated  register  problems  on  the  other. 
And  a  single  paper  paste-up  is  easier  to 
proof  and  correct  than  film. 

What's  more,  wax  and  other  adhesives 
allow  paper  galleys,  halftone  prints, 
headlines  and  line  art  to  be  quickly 
placed,  lifted  and  repositioned  on  a  lay¬ 
out  or  carrier  sheet.  Add  this  to  the 
speed  with  which  the  various  paper  ele¬ 
ments  can  be  produced  and  the  result  is 
impressive  fiexibility.  Even  major  page 
composition  changes  can  be  made  virtu¬ 
ally  right  up  to  press  time. 

\  ersatility  of  technique 

Conversion  from  film  to  photo¬ 
mechanical  transfer  techniques  for  most 
copy  preparation  steps  can  be  done  with 
remarkably  little  capital  investment. 
Aside  from  a  relatively  simple  diffusion 
transfer  processor,  equipment  already  on 


hand  for  film  work  should  be  all  that  is 
needed. 

For  example.  Kodak  PMT  materials 
for  photomechanical  transfer  are  avail¬ 
able  in  film  sizes  and  configurations. 
They  can  be  used  with  sheet-fed 
cameras,  either  vertical  (Kenro.  niiArc 
and  so  forth)  or  horizontal  (such  as  those 
made  by  Brown  or  l.oge  Robertson.) 
They  also  can  be  used  with  roll-film 
cameras  (such  as  the  Chemco  Marathon 
and  Spartan  models). 

To  make  a  halftone  print,  the  camera 
operator  loads  a  special  negative  paper 
into  the  camera  and  makes  main  and 
Hash  exposures  through  a  65-.  85-.  1(K)-. 
or  1 13-line  contact  screen.  Screen  prints 
made  with  normal  contact  screens  gen¬ 
erally  lack  shadow  detail.  A  glass  screen 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  contact 
screen  in  a  roll-film  camera. 

After  exposure,  the  negative  paper  is 
put  in  contact  with  a  chemically  sensitive 
receiver  paper  that  will  accept  the  trans¬ 
ferred  image  as  a  positive  reflection 
print.  The  two  are  fed  into  a  simple  diffu¬ 
sion  transfer  processor,  emerging  in 
about  six  seconds.  After  another  30  sec¬ 
onds  under  safelight.  the  two  sheets  are 
peeled  apart  and  the  negative  paper  is 
discarded.  The  screened  halftone  print 
on  the  receiver  paper  is  ready  for  paste¬ 
up  after  a  short  drying  time. 

Photomechanical  transfer  also  is  a 
natural  for  resizing  type,  especially  for 
enlarging  headlines  and  display  type 
beyond  the  size  capability  of  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment.  In  this  case,  the 
type  is  set  and  processed  normally  and 
then  enlarged  with  a  process  camera  and 
photomechanical  transfer  techniques. 
Line  art  also  can  be  resized  this  way. 

Speed  of  system 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  earlier  for  producing  halftone 
prints,  except  that  no  screen  or  flash  ex¬ 
posure  is  needed:  the  original  is  shot  with 
the  negative  paper  in  the  camera,  then 
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the  exposed  negative  paper  is  put  in  con¬ 
tact  with  receiver  paper  and  run  through 
a  dift'usion  transfer  processor.  After  30 
seconds,  the  two  sheets  are  peeled  apart 
and  the  positive  resized  type  or  line  art  is 
repixxluced  on  the  receiver  sheet.  After  a 
short  drying  period,  it's  ready  for  paste¬ 
up. 

Reversing  type  or  line  art  for  paste-up 
is  a  notoriously  time-  and  material¬ 
consuming  operation.  It  too  can  be  done 
faster,  simpler  and  at  less  cost  with 
photomechanical  transfer  methcxls.  The 
traditional  procedure  calls  for  making  a 
film  negative  from  the  original  and  proc¬ 
essing  it.  The  negative  is  used  to  con- 
tact-print  a  film  positive  which  then 
is  processed.  Finally,  the  film  positive  is 
used  to  contact-print  the  desired 
negative-image  paper  print. 

With  photomechanical  transfer,  a 
negative  from  the  original  is  made  with  a 
camera  or  contact  frame  on  the  stime 
negative  paper  used  for  resizing.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  negative  paper  is  then 
put  in  contact  with  a  transparent  receiver 
sheet  and  put  through  the  diffusion  trans¬ 
fer  processor  and  rinsed.  The  result — in 
just  seconds — is  a  positive  image  on  the 
transparent  sheet  which  will  produce  the 
desired  negative-image  print  when  the 
sheet  is  contact-printed  on  paper. 

This  two-step  reversal  process  com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  conventional  film  and 
film  processing.  And  if  the  final  print  is 
made  on  a  stabilization-processed  paper, 
overall  speed — from  original  to  paste¬ 
up — is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  beat. 

An  alternate  method  is  to  make  and 
process  a  film  negative  of  the  original  in 
the  traditional  manner.  The  difference 
here  is  that  the  negative  is  then  contact- 
printed  on  PMT  negative  paper  instead 
of  film.  The  result  is  a  positive  image  on 
the  negative  paper.  It  will  produce  a 
negative  image  on  the  receiver  paper 
after  simple  diffusion-transfer  proces¬ 
sing. 

Although  this  approach  does  involve  a 
film  and  film  processing  step,  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  either  stabilization 
processing  or  conventional  processing  of 
the  final  paper  print. 

Photomechanical  transfer  techniques 
and  materials  also  can  be  used  to 
simplify  a  number  of  other  jobs,  from 
selectively  screening  images  and  back¬ 
grounds  for  reproduction  to  pulling  re¬ 
flex  proofs.  In  each  case,  the  idea  is  to 
save  time  and  money  without  sacrificing 
results. 


Twice  weekly 

The  Southern  Beacon,  Statesboro. 
Ga..  has  increased  publication  frequency 
from  one  issue  a  week  to  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  issues.  Editor-publisher  Bob 
Patray  said  the  move  was  made  on  May 
26. 
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\bur  cameraman 
.isdoing 
twice  as  much 

as  he  diould  be  doii^. 


Your  cameraman,  working  with  a  Spartan  III  roll 
film  camera,  can  produce  double  the  number  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  he  now  obtains 
from  your  sheet  film  camera. 

He  can  make  two  or  more  fully-processed 
dry  negatives  per  minute  when  the  camera  and 
processor  are  linked  with  an  in-line  film  transport. 

This  productivity  comes  from  the  time-saving 
automation  of  the  Spartan  III.  The  operator 
works  at  the  central  control  panel  outside  the 
darkroom.  He  selects  the  film,  positions  it  in  the 
vacuum  board,  makes  his  exposure  settings,  and 
positions  a  contact  screen  from 


as  148  finished  negative  sizes,  reducing  trim 
waste  to  a  bare  minimum.  Survey  shows  that  most 
plants  using  several  standard  sheet  film  sizes 
lose  up  to  20%  in  excess  trim  as  the  result  of 
varying  job  requirements. 

If  your  need  is  for  greater  output  of 
consistently  high  quality  negatives  at  lower  cost, 
and  if  you’d  like  to  save  as  much  as  20%  on 
film,  you  should  consider  the  Spartan  III. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon,  attach  it  to  your 
letterhead  or  business  card,  and  mail  it.  We’ll  send 
full  details  and  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
without  obligation. 


this  panel.  He  never  touches  the 
film  or  screen. 

Production  increases  drama¬ 
tically.  Operating  costs  go  down. 
Schedules  are  met  without 
premium  overhead  charges. 

Film  savings 
can  amount  to  as 
much  as  20% 

because  the  Spartan  $ 

III  film  magazine  . 

holds  four  film  rolls  .N 

— your  choice  of  dif- 
ferent  widths  from  i  .  J 
6"  to  24"  and  lengths  g  /  S 
to  400  feet.  This  lets 
the  operator  select 
from  as  many 


Spartan  111 


It  does  more, 
you  do  less. 


photoproductsco. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.lnc. 


(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card  and  mail.) 
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Dry  offset  experiment 
at  ANPA/RI 


By  Erwin  Jaffe 

The  ANPA  Research  Institute,  at  the 
specific  request  of  publishers  rep¬ 
resented  on  the  Metro  Users  Group, 
undertook  a  very  extensive  research  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  use  of  dry  offset. 

Dry  offset  is  the  process  of  using  a 
raised  image  plate  on  conventional  offset 
presses  such  as  a  Goss  Metro,  Urbanite, 
Harris  1670,  or  Wood  Lithographic 
press.  In  use,  one  prints  with  a  raised 
image  plate  and  cuts  off  the  press  water 
motion. 

The  reasons  a  number  of  Mero  users 
gave  us  in  requesting  this  project  was 
that  with  the  recent  increases  in  the  price 
of  newsprint,  they  are  concerned  with 
the  high  cost  of  waste  from  conventional 
offset.  The  publishers  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  dry  offset  could  reduce  press 
waste  and  that  by  shutting  off  the  foun¬ 
tains,  there  could  be  a  savings  of  chemi¬ 
cal  costs.  Both  of  these  factors  were 
perhaps  sufficient  to  cover  any  increase 
in  plate  cost.  The  third  reason  for  their 
interest  was  the  feeling  that  if  dry  offset 
was  practical  perhaps  they  could  reduce 
press  maintenance. 

This  report  will  not  answer  all  the 
questions  of  the  Metro  Group  Publishers 
because  most  of  the  work  to  date  has 
taken, place  in  the  ANPA/Rl  Laboratory 


Jaffe  is  Director,  ANPA/RI  Research  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  above  remarks  are  excerpted  from 
his  talk  at  the  recent  Las  Vegas  Con¬ 
ference. 


in  Easton  rather  than  on  actual  produc¬ 
tion  presses.  Our  aim  was  to  determine  if 
one  can  print  dry  offset  and  to  establish 
the  parameters  for  press  settings,  plates 
and  the  like. 

In  the  laboratory  we  have  developed 
the  process  to  the  point  where  we  can 
definitely  say  that  dry  offset  is  practical 
and  can  make  long  runs  without  major 
problems.  The  answer  to  the  more  spe¬ 
cific  question  on  how  much  can  waste  be 
reduced  will  come  after  it  has  been  used 
in  a  converted  newspaper  and  records 
exist  to  compare  the  wet  and  dry  offset 
operations. 

One  of  the  early  pioneers  of  dry  offset 
was  Ron  White,  now  president  of  Goss 
Company,  when  he  was  production  di¬ 
rector  of  Gannett.  Ron  converted  the 
double-width  offset  press  at  the  Gannett 
Courier  News  in  Bridgewater.  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  to  dry  offset  using  DynaFlex  plates. 
The  Courier  News  is  still  using  dry  offset 
as  is  the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal.  Both  print  with  DynaFlex 
plates. 

With  the  need  for  information  regard¬ 
ing  dry  offset  requested  by  our  ANPA 
members,  Menashe  Navi  of  the  Research 
Center  staff  investigated  this  approach 
with  other  staff  members  as  well  as 
cooperation  from  NAPP  (USA),  Her¬ 
cules  Inc.,  Goss  Company  and  members 
of  the  ANPA/RI  Laboratory  Committee. 

The  Laboratory  Committee  members 
provided  page  negatives  to  the  Research 
Center  for  test  runs  of  typical  newspaper 
pages.  Sample  pages  were  run  comparing 
“wet  versus  dry”  offset  as  well  as 
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“letterpress  versus  offset"  inks. 

One  major  word  of  caution  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Dry  offset  is  not  a  clean-cut  simple 
process  to  install  in  newspapers.  There 
are  many  questionable  areas  to  consider 
before  you  install  dry  offset  in  your 
paper.  Based  upon  further  testing,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  define  additional 
parameters  for  use  of  this  process. 

Plate  costs 

Dry  offset,  however,  is  a  viable  proc¬ 
ess  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  print¬ 
ing  quality  under  certain  controlled  con¬ 
ditions.  No  real  attempt  has  been  made 
to  carefully  analyze  the  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  an  individual  newspaper  at  this  ^ 

point  of  time.  However,  plate  manu¬ 
facturers  have  indicated  that  dry  offset 
plates  might  sell  for  somewhere  in  the 
$1.00-$  1.50  per  page  price  range.  Our 
major  approach  has  been  to  see  if  dry 
offset  works  and  what  conditions  make 
for  successful  printing. 

Most  offset  presses  do  not  have  the 
easy  flexibility  of  cylinder  adjustments 
that  are  typical  in  a  letterpress  press.  The 
conventional  offset  plate  cylinder  is 
undercut  to  fit  the  normal  offset  plate 
which  is  rarely  over  0.012"  thick.  The 
thickness  of  any  shallow  relief  plate  used 
in  dry  offset  becomes  a  critical  matter. 

As  the  plates  get  thinner,  the  conven¬ 
tional  press  lockup  may  not  hold  the 
plate.  If  this  is  the  case,  an  improved 
lockup,  spray  adhesive,  or  some  other 
technique  is  needed  to  secure  the  plate  to 
the  cylinder. 

Conventional  shallow  relief  plates 
vary  from  0.020"  to  0.040"  in  thickness. 

Most  polymers  are  placed  on  a  base 
material  that  is  approximately  0.010" 
thick.  This  is  too  thick  a  base  for  dry 
offset  with  conventional  offset  presses. 

We  have  found  that  a  base  thickness  of 
0.005"  is  the  maximum  that  could  be  used 
on  our  GOSS  Urbanite.  The  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  has  indicated  that  the  clearances  of 
most  of  their  other  model  presses  are 
similar  to  the  Urbanite  and,  therefore, 
should  require  approximately  the  same 
plate  tolerances  as  we  have  needed  in 
our  tests.  However,  these  press  dimen- 
I  sions  must  be  checked  on  individual 
presses. 

To  this  0.005"  base  material  we  have 
found  that  a  minimum  of  0.008"  polymer 
is  adequate  for  good  image  transfer  pro¬ 
vided  the  plate  is  processed  and  set 
properly.  A  thicker  polymer  would  be 
preferable  for  good  images  with  less 
chance  of  printing  a  non-image  back¬ 
ground,  but  the  press  clearances  seem  to 
preclude  any  great  variation  from  this 
thickness.  We  have  found  that  a  clear¬ 
ance  of  0.003 "  between  the  blanket  sur¬ 
face  and  the  plate  base  material  must  be 
maintained  to  prevent  printing  in  the 
non-image  areas. 

With  regard  to  character  formation, 
we  have  found  that: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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•  Character  shoulders  must  be  as 
perpendicular  to  the  base  as  possible. 
This  prevents  fill-in  in  halftones. 

•  Characters  must  be  securely 
bonded  to  the  base  plate. 

•  Character  edges  must  be  as  sharp  as 
possible. 

In  our  tests,  we  worked  with  NAPP 
and  Hercules  who  made  test  plates  of 
varying  thicknesses  and  hardness  to  our 
specifications.  We  have  also  run  some 
Dyna-Flex  dry  offset  plates  sent  to  us  by 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal.  All  three  manufacturers’  plates 
printed  well  under  properly  adjusted 
conditions. 

Slippage  problem 

One  problem  with  thin  plates  was  slip¬ 
ping  from  the  conventional  lockup  on  the 
press.  With  a  simple  added  spring  pres¬ 
sure  device  we  modified  our  lockup  and 
were  able  to  hold  the  plates  without 
trouble.  However,  in  production  use,  a 
more  sophisticated  plate  lockup  might  be 
required. 

A  few  thin  plates  were  made  for  us 
with  a  steel  base.  These  were  easily  able 
to  be  handled  by  the  conventional  lockup 
with  no  modification  as  the  plate  material 
was  strong  enough  not  to  crack  at  the 
bend.  However,  the  polymer-to-steel 
bond  was  not  always  satisfactory. 

Hard  blankets  gave  us  the  best  results. 
We  tried  only  a  limited  number  of  manu¬ 
facturer’s  products  and  REEVES  QR 


hard  blanket  was  the  best  of  those  tried. 

Some  compressible  blankets  were  also 
tried,  but  they  produced  a  softer  and  less 
satisfactory  image.  In  addition,  the  need 
to  overpack  a  compressible  blanket  as 
compared  to  a  hard  blanket  provides 
even  less  clearance  between  plate  cylin¬ 
der  and  blanket. 

Best  results  were  obtained  with  a  form 
roller  having  a  Shore.  A  scale  durometer 
reading  of  45t3.  Although  harder  rollers 
produced  a  somewhat  sharper  image  on 
the  paper,  they  were  considerably  more 
difficult  to  set  properly.  They  also  pro¬ 
duced  more  form  roller  bounce  which,  in 
turn,  produced  a  poorer  quality  image. 

Comparison  tests  with  rubber  and  ure¬ 
thane  rollers  showed  no  noticeable  dif¬ 
ference  in  either  print  quality  or  ink 
transfer  capabilities. 

In  our  tests,  best  results  were  obtained 
with  14"  stripe  from  form  roller  to  plate 
and  a  3/16"  stripe  from  form  roller  to 
vibrator. 

This  is  different  than  the  normal  form 
roller  setting  in  a  conventional  (wet)  off¬ 
set  mode  where  the  setting  between  form 
roller  and  vibrator  usually  would  be 
heavier  than  the  setting  between  the 
form  roller  and  the  plate.  Our  theory  is 
that  with  a  regular  offset  plate  there 
would  be  full  surface  contact  between 
the  plate  and  the  form  roller  permitting 
higher  friction  and  greater  ability  of  the 
plate  to  drive  the  form  roller.  Slippage 


due  to  speed  variations  would  usually 
occur  between  the  form  roller  and  vib¬ 
rator. 

In  the  dry  offset  method  of  printing, 
however,  the  form  roller  does  not  have 
as  positive  a  drive  from  the  plate.  This 
means  that  speed  variations  between  the 
form  roller  and  the  plate  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cause  an  uneven  ink  lay.  This  is 
the  major  reason  behind  the  previously 
mentioned  change  in  form  roller  settings. 

Best  printing  results  were  obtained 
with  a  0.007"  to  0.009"  blanket-to-blanket 
pressure  (including  paper). 

For  example,  with  our  Urbanite,  the 
specific  thickness  and  pressures  were  as 
follows: 

•  Bare  plate  cylinder  to  packed  blan¬ 
ket  surface  was  0.009". 

•  Our  plate  was  0.013"  consisting  of 
0.008"  polymer  on  a  0.005"  base. 

•  Our  printing  pressure  was  therefore 
0.013"  minus  0.00^'  equals  0.004". 

•  With  plate-to-blanket  printing  pres¬ 
sures  greater  than  0.003"  to  0.004",  we 
had  a  tendency  to  get  halos,  fill-in,  and 
poor  ink  transfer. 

Comparable  tests  between  offset  and 
“dry  offset’’  ink  showed  that  the'^’dry 
offset’’  ink  had  less  of  a  tendency  to  fill- 
in  due  to  linting  on  the  image.  The  “dry 
offset’’  ink  had  a  similar  carbon  content 
to  the  offset  ink,  but  about  half  of  the 
tack. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Dry  offset 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Letterpress  ink  had  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  grayer  image  and  fill  in  more  than 
either  the  offset  or  dry  offset  inks. 

A  variety  of  papers  were  tested  with 
special  consideration  to  the  linting  as¬ 
pect.  It  was  found  that  a  given  paper  had 
less  lint  effect  when  printed  in  a  “dry 
offset”  mode  then  when  used  for  con¬ 
ventional  offset  (wet). 

Our  own  experience  with  runs  of  about 
50,000  impressions  were  made  with 
neither  plate  nor  blanket  washup  during 
the  run  and  there  was  no  noticeable  lint 
buildup  or  image  deterioration.  These 
runs  were  made  with  our  Urbanite  at 
speeds  of  approximately  25,000  papers 
per  hour. 

To  bring  “dry  offset”  into  perspective 
again,  here  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
our  testing  to  date: 

•  Dry  offset  is  a  valid  technical  proc¬ 
ess. 

•  The  thin  plates  necessary  for  dry 
offset  have  been  successfully  made  by 
DynaFlex,  NAPP  and  Hercules. 

•  Lockups  must  be  modified  to  hold 
the  thin  plates  securely. 

•  Hard  blankets  seem  to  give  the  best 
results. 

•  Form  rollers  should  have  a  Shore  A 
scale  durometer  reading  of  45 ±3. 

•  Printing  pressure  should  not  exceed 


0.003"  to  0.004"  between  plate  and  blan¬ 
ket. 

•  Ink  made  for  dry  offset  seemed  to 
have  less  of  a  tendency  for  lint  fill-in  on 
the  image  than  normal  offset  ink. 

•  Dry  offset  seems  to  be  a  “low- 
linting”  process. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  final 
points  to  mention  are  that  Dry  Offset 
seems  to  be  a  viable  process  now  and  in 
the  immediate  future.  For  that  reason,  1 
would  suggest  that  any  offset  press  you 
might  buy  be  specified  with  a  greater  cy¬ 
linder  undercut  than  for  standard  offset 
and  with  a  proper  thickness  shim  to  per¬ 
mit  normal  offset  printing.  This  will  give 
you  greater  flexibility  and  choice. 

Overview 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

was  conducted  prior  to  the  session  with 
the  following  information  being  tabulated 
to  the  questions:  how  many  in  the  room 
are  all  cold  type? — answer  150;  how 
many  partially  cold  type? — answer  155; 
how  many  hot  metal? — answer  3;  how 
many  using  OCR? — answer  220;  how 
many  using  VDTs  for  reporters? — 
answer  15;  how  many  using  VDTs  for 
editors  only? — answer  120;  how  many 
using  VDTs  for  both  editors  and 
reporters? — answer  20;  how  many  pa¬ 
pers  have  a  good  or  better  deadline  using 
VDTs? — answer  90;  how  many  papers 
using  Hi-Speed  wires? — answer  20;  how 


many  papers  plan  to  use  Hi-Speed  wires 
in  the  next  two  years? — answer  20;  and 
how  many  papers  using  remote 
VDTs? — answer  5.  The  base  for  the  sur¬ 
vey  (individuals  representing  papers) 
was  approximately  450-525. 

Two  other  speakers  in  the  editorial/ 
newsroom  symposium  V  session  ad¬ 
vanced  information  that  has  wide  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  newspaper  executives. 

James  R.  Bennett,  production  opera¬ 
tions  director  of  Gannett  Co.,  discussed 
the  testing  program  for  dry  offset  at  the 
Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Coioier-News.  Ben¬ 
nett  detailed  the  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  said  the  plate  cost  was  greater 
than  wet  offset  plates,  however,  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  waste  reduction,  plate  processing 
chemicals  and  fountain  solution  had 
greatly  surpassed  by  thousands  of  dollars 
the  additional  plate  costs. 

John  F.  Jansson,  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor/systems-design  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  pointed  up  the  inherent 
value  of  macro  capability  in  electronic 
VDT  systems  for  the  newsroom. 

Jansson  said  the  specialized  routine 
function  of  the  macro  approach  will  aid 
editors  in  handling  repetitive  functions 
and  the  macro  capability  will  pay  off 
handsomely  by  saving  time  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  drudgery  of  routine  newsroom 
work. 

Part  11  will  review  the  information 
transferred  by  exhibitors  at  the  Las 
Vegas  Conference. 


I  -  LITHO 


SAVE  MONEY— SAVE  TIME 


THE  SMITH  DAMPENER  SYSTEM  IS  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  DAMPENER  SYSTEM  ON 
THE  MARKET  TODAY. 


OFFERING  YOU  EASY  CONTROL  FOR  OPERATOR  CONVENIENCE,  ABSOLUTE  ZONED 
MOISTURE  CONTROL  ACROSS  THE  WEB,  RAPID  CLEANUP,  LESS  WASTE,  REDUCED 
DOWNTIME  AND  LITTLE  MAINTENANCE  WITH  UNSURPASSED  PRINTING  RESULTS. 


THE  SMITH  DAMPENER  SYSTEM  IS  THE  DI-LITHO  SYSTEM  FOR  YOU. 


CALL  OR  WRITE  TODAY. 


rpm  corporation 


PHONE;  (913)  888-0695 
TELEX:  42516 


ROTARY  PRINTING  MACHINERY  •  14601  WEST  99TH  STREET  •LENEXA,  KANSAS  66215»P.O.  BOX  5542 


®  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION  -  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  10.  1976 


Photographers  are  targets 
for  messenger  killers 


Vic  Canfone 


Fourth  Estate 
Award  won  by 
Vic  Cantone 

Vic  Cantone  has  been  named  the  win¬ 
ner  of  the  American  Legion’s  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate  Award  for  1976  for  his  editorial  car¬ 
toons  in  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr. 

The  selection  of  Cantone  marked  the 
first  time  that  the  American  Legion  has 
awarded  its  top  prize  to  a  cartoonist. 
Cantone,  who  has  been  drawing  cartoons 
for  E&P  since  1973.  is  employed  full¬ 
time  by  the  New  York  News.  Cantone 
also  received  a  1976  Freedom  Founda¬ 
tion  honor  certificate  for  his  E&P  car¬ 
toons  depicting  press  freedom  themes. 

National  Commander  Harry  G.  Wiles, 
who  will  make  formal  presentation  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  award  at  the  Legion's  58th 
national  convention  in  Seattle  on  August 
26,  said  Cantone's  cartoons  have  “con¬ 
sistently  shown  a  strong  concern  for 
America  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
He  has  indeed  had  an  outstanding  and 
very  positive  impact  on  the  contempor¬ 
ary  scene." 


Short  Takes 

He  said  that  through  this  advice,  he  will 
narrow  the  list  of  potential  cunning 
mates  “to  four  or  five,"  then  interview 
them  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. — Miami  Herald 
*  *  * 

An  almost  dead  clam  today  let  to  a 
one-day  postponement  of  the  sixth  race 
of  the  Olympic  sailing  trials. — 
Washiiifiton  Post. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  10,  1976 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Telling  it  like  it  is  is  not  necessarily 
what  the  newspaper  reader  or  the  tele- 
vison  viewer  wants — or  will  accept — 
without  striking  back  by  abusing  the 
media’s  messengers. 

That  is  what  two  speakers  told  the  At¬ 
lanta  convention  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  (July  2-6). 

While  it  is  the  media’s  commitment  to 
tell  it  like  it  is.  Dr.  W.  Walter  Menninger, 
a  syndicated  newspaper  columnist,  told 
the  convention  seminar.  “When  you  do 
so,  you  find  quickly  that  people  really  do 
not  want  to  hear  it. 

“They  want  to  hear  it  or  see  it  like 
they  want  it  to  be.  not  like  it  is." 

Irv  Drasnin.  documentary  producer 
for  CBS  News.  New  York,  whose 
broadcast  of  “The  Guns  of  Autumn"  has 
set  a  record  “of  sorts"  for  incoming 
mail,  echoed  Dr.  Menninger’s  comment, 
during  an  address  for  the  television 
awards  dinner. 

“It  is  approaching  a  national  mania  to 
obscure  with  giant  smoke  screens  both 
unwelcome  facts  and  events  (not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  untrue  but  simply  because 
they  are  unwelcome)." 

It  is  important  that  members  of  the 
news  media,  especially  photojournalists, 
acknowledge  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  “beholders"  who  wittingly  or  unwit¬ 
tingly  introduce  their  biases  into  picture 
reporting,  Menninger  said. 

He  was  intrigued  by  one  of  NPPA 
president  Rich  Clarkson's  comments 
about  how  photographers  can  express  in¬ 
fluence  when  taking  their  pictures  to 
editors  by  blowing  up  the  picture  they 
think  is  best  to  greater  size  than  other 
photos  submitted.  The  psychiatrist  con¬ 
fessed  with  a  slight  smile  that  he  had  not 
previously  thought  about  the  tendency  of 
the  reader  to  equate  the  size  of  a  picture 
with  its  value  or  quality. 

In  referring  to  the  Pictures  of  the  Year 
exhibition  during  the  convention,  which 
he  saw  exemplifying  a  consistent  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  special  power  of  gesture, 
facial  expression,  and  body  language, 
Menninger  declared  “the  common  cliche 
that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words 
is  nevertheless  accurate." 

Drasnin  illustrated  Menninger’s  theme 
as  he  said  that  at  last  count  “The  Guns  of 
Autumn"  had  produced  47.()()()  pieces 
of  incoming  mail  “of  every  imaginable 
stripe  and  persuasion — much  of  it  based 
not  on  what  was  broadcast  but  of  what  fit 
the  prejudices,  the  pre-conceptions,  and 
the  self-interests  of  the  listener  and  view¬ 
ers  and  his  often  self-appointed  spokes¬ 
man. 

“They  have  recklessly  and  without 
basis  in  tact,  sought  to  discredit  the  story 
by  discrediting  its  reporters  .  .  .’’ 


NPPA  conferred  its  highest  annual 
honors,  the  twin  Joseph  A.  Sprague 
memorial  awards  (one  to  a  working  press 
photographer  and  one  to  an  individual 
whose  achievements  benefit  press 
photography)  to  Eddie  Adams.  Time 
.Moftiizine  and  to  Cornell  Capa, 
photographer/editor  and  founder  of  the 
International  Center  of  Photography. 

The  television  awards  ceremony  hon¬ 
ored  Robert  Brandon  of  KPRC-tv,  Hous¬ 
ton.  as  Cameraman  of  the  Year. 

The  Robin  H.  Garland  educator  award 
was  presented  to  Robert  E.  Gilka.  Na¬ 
tional  Geographie  Magazine;  Charles 
W.  Bailey.  Minneapolis  Trihnne,  was 
named  Editor  of  the  Year  for  leadership 
in  making  the  Tribune’s  Sunday 
Magazine  "a  place  where  exciting  and 
informative  visual  stories  .  .  .  can  be 
published.” 

Other  awards  were:  Joseph  Costa 
Award  to  Cornelius  M.  Keyes.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  education  chairman  of 
NPPA;  Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  to  Howard  Chapnick.  Black 
Star;  Fellowship  Award  to  Edmund  M. 
DiGiulio  for  technical  achievement  in 
newsfilm  camera  systems. 

Kennerly  cited 

Citations  went  to:  Brian  Lanker, 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  and  1976 
Newspaper  Photographer  of  the  Year; 
James  Dooley.  Arizona  Repahlic;  Stan¬ 
ley  Forman,  fio.v/o/j  Herald  American. 

Special  citations  went  to  Don  Hewitt, 
executive  producer  of  the  “60  Minutes" 
television  program  and  to  W.  E.  Garrett, 
senior  assistant  editor  of  National  Geo¬ 
graphic. 

David  Hume  Kennerly  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  citation  for  using  his  position  as  offi¬ 
cial  photographer  to  President  Ford  to 
open  the  White  House  to  many  photo¬ 
journalists  fostering  “an  historically  tw- 
ique  picture  reportage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency." 

Jerry  Gay  elected 

Elected  president  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  association  is  the  29-year-old 
photographer  of  the  .Seattle  Times,  Jerry 
Gay.  He  has  been  in  photojournalism 
8  years  and  was  a  petition  candidate 
♦or  office,  defeating  Joseph  Kennedy  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  retiring  vice- 
president. 

Gary  Settle,  staff  photographer  for  the 
Chicago  bureau  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  named  vicepresident;  Robert  Brush, 
chief  photographer  of  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  treasurer,  and 
Richard  Pruitt,  senior  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Dallas  .Morning  News,  secre¬ 
tary.  All  these  officers  are  new  to  the 
executive  family  of  the  organization. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


WORKING  IT  OUT 

Three  times  each  week  Mel  Thompson 
dips  his  pen  in  funny  stuff  and  lets  his 
readers  have  it,  with  no  holds  barred. 
350  words,  questions  and  answers  for 
work  related  problems.  Backed  up  with 
Thompson’s  own  TV  and  Radio  shows 
and  best  selling  book.  Great  for  Family, 
Features,  Living  or  Business  sections. 
Send  for  samples.  Venture  Press,  2204 
Plaza  de  Flores,  Carlsbad,  Calif.  92008. 

DIVORCE  IS  NOT  A  DIRTY  WORD!  Last 
year,  over  two  million  Americans  entered 
the  single  state  again.  Are  you  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  problems  and  in¬ 
terests  of  this  group?  “What  Now?  A  lov¬ 
ing,  supportive  column  for  those  back  in 
the  single  state  or  considering  a  return" 
may  be  the  answer.  Why  not  try  the  col¬ 
umn  on  a  trial  basis?  6  sample  columns 
are  ready  tor  your  consideration.  Box 
1202.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AUTO  COLUMN.  Weekly.  General  in¬ 
terest.  Free  column.  $5  a  month  later. 
Janicki,  37825  Santa  Barbara,  Mt.  Cle¬ 
mens,  Mich.  48043. 


CHILDREN’S  FEATURES 


NOW  IN  180  NEWSPAPERS 

l^inT 

Created  dy  Betty  Debnam  ^ 

Parents'  favorite  feature  tor  children. 
Builds  readers  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
Call  or  write  today  for 
testimonials  t  details: 

MSC  FEATURES 
750  Third  Ave..  NYC  10017 
212-S67-1112 


CITIZENS  BAND  RADIO 

CB  PUBLISHER  Michael  McCormack 
writes  weekly  column  on  the  nation's 
fastest-growing  activity.  Get  this  au¬ 
thoritative  look  at  CB  Radio.  Contact 
John  Moon,  sales  manager,  Copley  News 
Service.  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
92112.  Phone  (714)  299-3131. 


FASHIONIFOOD 


FREE  fashion  column,  readable,  trendy, 
by  chairman  of  College  Fashion  Mer¬ 
chandising  Department.  Also,  free  foods 
column.  Pix  too.  Write  PR  Director, 
Northwood  Institute.  West  Baden,  Ind. 
47469. 


MEDICAL 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE— 700  words 
weekly  on  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
topics — now  available  directly  from  Doc¬ 
tor  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PRETEEN  FEATURES 

“ADVENTURES  IN  FUN"— Hobbies, 
projects  for  pre-teen  readers.  FULL  tab¬ 
loid  size  page.  Low  priced.  Flayer  Assoc., 
Box  431,  Ridgefield,  N.J.  07657. 


_ SPORTS _ 

THE  DARNELL  RATING,  a  weekly 
sports  feature  during  the  football  and 
basketball  seasons.  Other  sports  fea¬ 
tures  available.  Low  price.  Free  sample 
proofs.  Darnell  Marketing,  P.O.  Box 
161304,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38116. 


_ TELEVISION _ 

BOARD  THE  SOAP  OPERA 
BAND  WAGON— 20  MILLION  FANS 
Can't  be  wrong!  Triple  feature  weekly 
synopsis  all  14  network  soaps  plus 
"MARY  HARTMAN,  MARY  HARTMAN,” 
Interviews,  gossip,  questions  and  an¬ 
swers.  Buy  package  or  individually. 
Writer-editor  has  extensive  print  and 
television  exposure  in  field.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  Box  1252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURETTES  ON  HAWAII,  free  sam¬ 
ple.  Low  weekly  rates.  V.  Shamberg,  P.O. 
I  Box  1067,  Kaneohe,  Hawaii  96744. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partner-  FOUR  COLORADO  WEEKLIES  from  about 
ship,  loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  $50,000  to  over  $100,000.  29%  cash 
purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  down  in  each  case.  State  your  cash  first 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67654,  letter.  All  in  mountains.  Time  element 
or  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  on  two.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  STARS.  After  18 
years  of  continued  popularity  in  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  ready  to  expand.  The 
romance  of  space,  entertaining,  infor¬ 
mative,  easy  to  read.  700  words,  $7.00. 
Free  samples.  James  P.  Grazioso,  208 
63rd  St.,  West  New  York,  N.J.  07093. 

LIFE  IN  THE  BIG  CITY— General  interest 
column  ideal  for  any  area.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  available.  Good  price.  Richmond 
Syndicate,  P.O.  Box  10161,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  32207. 

A  NOVEL  IDEA.  Reader  participation 
book  pre-vue  column.  Low  price.  Inquire 
Box  1265,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAP  THE  UNDER-35  MARKET.  Syndi¬ 
cate  forming  to  furnish  weekly  tabloid 
package  of  news,  entertainment,  arts, 
commentary  in  a  style  to  hold  readership 
slippage  and  gain  interest.  Can  be  tai¬ 
lored  to  local  ad  base  and  events.  Form¬ 
ing  client  list  for  exclusive  areas  now. 
This  is  what  your  paper  needs  now  to 
hold  your  younger  readers.  Send  in¬ 
quiries  to  Box  1276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mission,  Kans.  66207 


I  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  927-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  P.O,  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280;  Res. 
(913)  381-6815. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  2(X)45 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we  insist  on 
personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential 
negotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (813)  446-0871  daytime;  (813)  733- 
8053  nights;  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater 
Beach,  Florida  33515.  No  obligations,  of 
course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CARTOON  EDITORS 


YOUR  CARTOON  MARKET  news  printed 
free.  FUNNY  PAPERS,  2840  W.  59th  St., 
Chicago,  III.  60629.  ($24/year,  sample 
copy,  $2) 

FEATURE  YOUR  FEATURE 
IN  FEATURES  AVAILABLE— 


Norton,  Kans.  66207. 


EXPANDING  WEEKLY  community  news¬ 
paper  in  underdeveloped  area  looking  for 
working  partner  with  capital  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  potential  for  future  growth. 
Ohio.  Box  1204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3  WEEKLIES  in  Southwest  Ohio,  one  in 
county  seat.  Published  continuously  60, 
25  and  25  years.  Circulation  3200,  4600 
and  6200.  $125,000;  $140,000; 

$155,000.  Box  1244,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  WEEKLY  in  small  Nebraska 
town.  Isolated  market.  Offset,  includes  all 
equipment  except  press.  Now  grossing 
$35M.  Write  or  call  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
Broker,  550  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.,  (317)  289-9966. 


CENTRAL  JERSEY  WEEKLY,  solid  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  $120,(XX)  gross,  good 
net.  Priced  under  gross.  Terms  arranged. 
Box  1183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONCE-IN-A  LIFETIME  describes  this  op¬ 
portunity:  well-established  weekly  in  excel¬ 
lent  Midwest  growth  area;  balanced 
economy  of  agriculture  and  tourism;  in¬ 
cludes  young  shopper  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds;  volume  up  30%  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  1975  to  make  gross  at  rate  of 
$90M-plus  thus  far  in  1976.  Topnotch 
small  community;  Colorado  and  skiing  only 
a  few  hours  away  by  car.  Offset,  with  own 
composition  equipment.  For  information 
write  or  call  quickly:  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr., 
Broker,  550  Merchants  National  Bank 
Building,  Muncie,  Ind.,  47305,  (317) 
289-9966. 

WEEKLY  TABLOID  in  wealthy  lake  shore 
community  grossing  $50,000-1-.  56(X)  cir¬ 
culation  growing  every  year.  Complete  of¬ 
fices,  staff,  $18,(XX)  covers  all  overhead 
(everything)  yearly.  Price  $20,000  cash. 
McDonough,  1404  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Michi¬ 
gan  City,  Ind.  46360.  (219)  872-0681  or 
879-6649. 


MINORITY  INTEREST  in  $2  million  annual 
gross  California  daily.  Box  1257,  Editor  & 
IHiblisher. 


NORTHWEST  MISSOURI  weekly.  Now 
grossing  $48,(X)0-plus  with  more  poten¬ 
tial.  It's  growing!  Near  metro  area.  (Jffset, 
printed  out,  with  leased  Compugraphic 
equipment.  Complete  camera-ready  layout 
in  office.  Priced  at  $52,(XX).  Box  1199, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MAGAZINESIPERIODICALS 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  with  America's  opinion- 
makers  and  take  out  an  annual  $10  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Masthead,  the  quarterly 
journal  of  the  National  (ionference  of 
Editorial  Writers,  now  in  a  new,  improved 
format.  Write  NCEW,  1725  N  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C,  20036. 


BUYERS  AVAILABLE 

Many  financially  responsible  investors 
listed  in  our  files  are  interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  good  solid  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  List  with  us  now  if  you  are  consid¬ 
ering  a  sale  or  merger. 

Don  Malcolm 

13601  Preston  Road,  Suite  417 
Dallas,  Texas  75240 
(214)  233-4334  (214)  324-4231 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of 

Radio,  TV,  CATV  and  Newspapers 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and  avoid 
haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale.  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file— over  3(X)  active  qualified  buyers 
for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


WEEKLY  publisher  will  pay  cash  or  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  for  another  weekly. 
Must  be  doing  between  $125,000  and 
$3(X),000  annually  in  advertising-circula¬ 
tion  and  be  exclusive  in  its  area.  Give  all 
details.  Box  480,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FAMILY  TEAM  seeks  pur¬ 
chase  of  weekly  or  group  with  over 
$100,000  gross.  Has  adequate  financing 
and  security.  Must  be  in  non-competitive 
position  in  warm  or  moderate  area.  Will 
consider  working  agreement  with  current 
owner.  Box  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

and  avoid - 

le.  News-  EX-PUBLISHERS  seek  newspaper,  shop- 
r.  12428,  per,  or  trade  publication.  Property  must  be 
profitable  and  have  minimum  sales  of 
-  $250,0(X)  annually.  Location  is  not  impor¬ 
tant,  but  low  competitive  factor  is.  Box 
1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ed  buyers  - - - 

per.  Ridge  WANT  TO  BUY  small  Northern  California  or 
7.  Phone  Oregon  daily,  up  to  $500,000  annual 
gross.  Box  1254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SMALL  DAILY,  GROWTH  AREA. 
CASH  OR  TERMS. 

BOX  1267,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


MISSOURI  exclusive  weekly,  $120M 
ran^e,  sought  by  Missourian  who  wants  out 
of  bi^  city.  Small  town  background,  ample 

tualifications  and  finances.  Box  12/2, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CITY  MAGAZINE,  monthly,  $100,000 gross 
first  year.  Editor/Publisher  wanted  to  in¬ 
vest  and  sit  in  driver's  seat.  Charleston 
Magazine,  Box  549,  Charleston,  S.C. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


ENGRAVING 


ENGRAVING 

3  Master  “48”  etching  machines 
1  Ball  Plate  Processor  II 
1  Royle  Router 
1  Di-Acro  Film  Trimmer 
1  Di-Acro  Shear  #  1 

1  Di-Acro  Shear  #4 

Available  August  1.  Contact  Paul  Major, 
The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
01201.  Tel.  (413)  W-7311. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

2  GENERAL  STRAPPING  auto  top  wrap 
machines.  Purchased  1969.  Good  working 
condition.  Make  offer.  Contact  Ed  Dever, 
Bridgewater,  N.J.  (201)  722-8800. 

AUTOMATIC  MIDSTATES  TWISTRAP  wire 
tyer,  completely  reconditioned,  inventory 
of  spare  parts  and  2  skids  of  wire.  Will 
sell  for  $6500.  Call  Floyd  Bundy,  The 
Champaign  (III.)  News  Gazette,  (217)  352- 
5252,  ext.  72. 

ALMOST  NEW  Muller-Martini  inserting 
Machine,  on  casters,  with  2  Insert  Pockets 
and  automatic  reject.  Best  offer  over 
$20,000.  (516)  582-4343. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  53'  Gull  Wing  Roll  Paper 
Conveyor.  Single  Direction  with  two  right 
angle  kickers.  Full  Controls  for  Reliance 
7V2  HP  Drive.  Available  immediately.  Con¬ 
tact  Gordon  Lynn,  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
(305)  761-4596. 


_ NEWSPRINT _ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CORP. 

606  W.  Arbor  Vitae  St.,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90301.  (213)  674-4040  or  678-3432. 

PASTEUP  SUPPUES 

McGANN  &  MARSH,  INC. 

Highest  quality  border  tapes,  largest  as¬ 
sortment  in  the  U.S.  Request  samples. 
M-14th  Street 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003 
Ph:  (304)  233-5211 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  same 
prices— lowest  in  U.S. A,  All  colors.  Top 
quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

COMPUGRAPHIC— JUSTOWRITERS 
2961  HS — 4500.  Compuwriter  1—4500. 
Keyboards— 1200.  FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609) 
235-7614. 

TWO  LINOTRON  505Cs,  Cora  II  program, 

72  point,  5  grids  and  pi  slides.  Two  2961s 
5  and  9  strips  and  gears.  Datatype  scanner 
with  14  typewriters,  two  Harris  1100  ter¬ 
minals.  Zone  5.  Three  4961s  with  spares 
and  strips.  Zone  2.  Offers  to:  Howard  Pub¬ 
lications,  Jim  Missett,  P.O.  Box  570, 
Oceanside,  (^lif.  92054. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  10, 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 


SYSTEM  FOR  SALE 

Fully-operational  DYMO  CPS  700  system 
for  sale.  Ideal  for  small  to  medium  sized 
newspapers. 

Working  system  includes  one  32K  and  one 
8K  central  processors  with  two  spare  8K 
core  planes;  12  Delta  Data  VDT's;  two 
Compuscan  model  Alpha's,  with  interfac¬ 
ing;  three  Compstar  model  191's,  with  film 
strips,  spare  cassettes,  interfacing  and 
spare  parts;  one  ASR  33;  and  various  other 
components,  including:  four  press  wire  in¬ 
terfaces,  nine  fixed  head  discs,  paper  tape 
reader,  magnetic  cartridge  unit,  spare 
memory  controller,  spare  reader,  12  mag 
tape  cartridges,  various  I/O  boards  and 
other  spare  components  too  numerous  to 
list. 

System  was  two  years  old  in  May  of  this 
year.  All  software  and  hardware  will  be 
supported  100%  by  DYMO.  Available 
January,  1977.  Price:  $175,000,  com¬ 
plete. 

Write  or  Call:  Ken  Weaver,  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  1 
News  Plaza,  Peoria,  III.  61601.  Phone: 
(309)  686-3014. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SIGNATURE  4  units  23  9/16  x  36 
Goss  Metro  4  units,  1970 
Goss  Suburban  2  units  for  add-on 
Goss  Urbanite  folder 

Goss  Universal  6units,  1  folder,  22%  cutoff 
Cottrell  V-15  units  and  presses 
Fairchild  Colorking  5  units,  1968 
Fairchild  Newsking  4  units  (2  stacked), 
Colorking  folder 

Color  King  2:1  folder,  model  790 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  for  Urbanite,  45y2'' 
cutoff 

I  PEC,  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


3  COTTRELL  VANGUARD  V-15  units  with 
rollstands.  $50(X)  each  or  $12,000  total. 
New  England  Printing  Machinery  Inc.  Call 
collect:  (617)  475-3210. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

(k)ss  Suburban,  4  Signature  units,  2  stan¬ 
dard  units.  Urbanite  Folder,  (includes  Vi 
fold)  two  ^hp  drives,  two  4  position  roll 
stands  (1965).  Completely  painted,  pol¬ 
ished,  reconditioned — like  new. 

4  Unit  Wood  Colorflex  (straight  and  col¬ 
lect),  up  to  45,000  per  hour.  Includes  Vi 
folder.  lOOhp  drive. 

4  Unit  Color  King  with  Color  King  folder. 

Gazette  Americana  17%  x  24" ,  2color  per- 
fector  with  sheeter. 

Cottrell  Model  RB-1  heavy  duty  newspaper 
folder,  with  balloon  former  (takes  12 
sheets). 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

436  Ridge  Road 
North  Arlington,  N.J.  07032 
(201)  438-3744 


4  UNIT  URBANITE,  6  unit  Suburban,  will 
sell  “as  is,  where  is.”  Box  1263,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOE,  7  units,  straightline,  4  plate  wide,  6 
standard  3  station  reels,  two  22%"  cut-off 
folders,  4  nests  of  angle  bars.  Aluminum 
saddles  for  cold  t^  magnesium  or  zinc 
plates  added  in  1973.  Related  equipment. 
Available  Aug.  1.  Contact  Paul  Major,  The 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201. 
Tel.  (413)  447-7311. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for  used  Graphic 
Electronics  Photo-Lathe.  R.  Oliver,  196 — 
14th  St.  N.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318.  (404) 
873-3257. 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED:  Goss  Community  oil  bath 
machine  with  SC  folder.  Box  233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED: 

WOOD  COLORFLEX. 

BOX  264,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  Goss  Community,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite.  Can  use  Hoe  Colorflex  in  place  of 
Urbanite.  Changing  over  from  letterpress 
to  offset.  Box  241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
NOT  MORE  THAN  10  YEARS  OLD 
BOX  249,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  GOSS  URBANITE 
4  to  8  UNITS  FOR  EXPORT 
BOX  251,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  LATE  STYLE 
COTTRELL  V-22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WANTED:  2  to  4  unit  Web  Offset  Press 
and  folder  in  good  condition.  Also  plate 
burner  and  lift  truck.  Box  1131.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ORPHANS  WANTED:  We  will  give  a  nice, 
friendly  home  to  1  or  2  suburban  units.  4 
brothers  already  in-line  to  pl^  with.  Serial 
number  1000  or  higher.  (Contact  The 
Penny  Saver,  (219)  288-1411. 

GOSS  URBANITE:  3  or  4  units  with  folder. 
Call  Vanguard  Offset  Printers,  Hillside, 
N.J.,  (201)  355-1100,  ask  for  Doug  Kilian. 

VARISYSTEMS  2000  or  cabinet  model 
3208,  with  references.  TIMES-GAZETTE, 
Shelbyville,  Tenn.  37160. 

WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY  OR 
KING  PRESS,  4-5  UNITS. 

BOX  1259,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


UQUIMnON  SALE 

UTHHUL 

FRomm 


Because  the  National  Geographic  Society  is  switching  the  printing  of  its  maga¬ 
zine  to  gravure,  eight  web  letterpress  machines  that  now  print  more  than 
9,(XX).(XX)  full-color  copies  of  NATION  AL  GEOGRAPHIC  every  month  must 
be  sold.  We  offer  them  at  a  fraction  of  their  original  purchase  price,  either 
as  a  lot  of  eight,  or  as  individual- presses.  After  burners  are  also  available. 

These  6-color  presses  run  at  today's  competitive  web  speeds  and  are  ideal 
for  printing  books,  magazines,  advertising  inserts  or  any  material  within  the 
7”  \  10”  page  size.  Alternatively,  the  former  folders  can  be  replaced  to  fold 
the  30”  web  width  x  21  1/4"  cutoff  to  your  desired  size.  (Publications  in  the 
8  1/2"  X  11"  page  size  might  consider  the  cost  savings  inherent  in  a  reduc¬ 
tion  to  the  7"  X  10"  format.) 

Each  press  is  in  excellent  condition  and  with  proper  maintenance  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  at  peak  efficiency.  Complete  specifications  are  available 
and  all  presses  are  ready  for  your  inspection  by  appointment. 

If  interested,  please  write  immediately  to  National  Geographic  Society, 
Department  of  Printing  Control,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

'Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established) 

4  weeks  —  {2  00  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2  10  per  line,  per  issue 

2'weeks  —  32  20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  —  S2  30  per  line 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  mith  order) 

4  weeks  —  SI  3b  per  line  per  issue 

3  weeks  SI  4b  per  line  per  issue 

2  weeks  —  SI  bb  per  line  per  issue 

I  week  —  SI  6b  per  line 

Count  approrimately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  SI  00  per  insertion  for  boi  service  and  count  as  an  extra  line  on  your  copy 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  SI. SO  extra 
Due  to  change  in  postal  charges,  only  box  number  responses  going  outside  the 
continental  United  States  will  be  marked  Air  Mail  and  charged  extra  for  Air  Mail  service. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $4  35  per  agate 
line- $60.90  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Classifiwd  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7053 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


Address 

City  - 

Phone  — 


-State 


-Zip 


Authorized  by 

Classification  _ 

Copy _ 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  - Weeks  — - - Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  ei^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  L  PUBLISHER  •  BbO  Third  Ave.  o  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  CONSULTANTS  I 

ROBERT  A.  NUSBAUM,  recognized  weekly 
expert.  Display.  25  years  experience.  Write 
3960  Lakeside  Rd..  Sarasota,  Fla.  33580. 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

BUILD  AND  HOLD  your  circulation  with 
the  ideas  and  art  you'll  receive  each 
month.  Hundreds  of  circulators  use  our 
sales  boosters,  service  and  training  aids, 
management  and  promotion  materials. 
Ask  for  details  and  low  rates.  CIR¬ 
CULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE,  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606. 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501, 
(512)  682-7011. 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR/ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
— Primary  assignment  will  be  the  teaching 
of  advertising  and  public  relations. 
Minimum  requirements:  Masters  Degree 
plus  professional  experience.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  those  with  the  PhD  Degree 
and  professional  experience.  Previous 
teaching  experience  a  plus.  Rank  and  sal¬ 
ary  dependent  upon  qualifications.  Send 
following  tO:  Dr.  Deryl  R.  Learning,  Chair¬ 
man,  Dept  of  Journalism,  Marshall  Univer¬ 
sity,  Huntington,  W.  Va.  25701:  Resume,  3 
letters  of  reference  and  transcript.  Appli¬ 
cation  deadline:  July  23,  1976.  Marshall 
University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

At  this  20,000  circulation  daily,  we  are 
spinning  off  from  the  publisher  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  general  manager.  We  seek  to  fill 
that  slot  with  a  professional  newspaper 
manager— a  “specialist"  in  total  news¬ 
paper  operations. 

We  need  an  energetic,  goal-oriented  per¬ 
son  who  can  lead  a  fine,  existing  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  high-growth  market.  We  require 
the  strength,  initiative  and  determination 
to  help  achieve  difficult  objectives  in  every 
department. 

Operational  supervision  of  a  weekly  and 
monthly  trade  paper  will  also  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager’s  responsibility. 

This  is  a  dynamic,  challenging  area— a 
great  place  to  live  and  work.  We  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  one  of  the  finest  small  newspaper 
plants  in  the  South. 

Let’s  be  candid.  Only  a  general  manager 
with  clearly  superior  qualifications  will 
hope  to  improve  our  total  effectiveness, 
our  fight  for  excellence. 

If  you  have  a  proven  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment  track  record  and  want  to  know  more 
about  this  opportunity  for  personal  and 
professional  development,  send  your  re¬ 
sume  in  complete  confidence  to  Lou  Foc- 
kele,  Publisher,  The  Times,  P.O.  Box  838, 
Gainesville,  Ga.  30501. 


ADVERTISING  ORIENTATED  PUBLISHER 
WITH  STRONG  SALES  BACKGROUND  for 
saturation  weekly  newspaper  in  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Connecticut.  Unique  opportunity  to 
acquire  substantial  ownership  equity  with¬ 
out  cash  investment  or  change  in  present 
earning  level,  in  association  with  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  publishing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  organizations  with  annual  sales  of  $40 
million. 

Full  benefits  and  paid  relocation  expenses. 
Opportunities  in  other  areas. 

We  are  looking  for  person  with  top  ability 
who  is  ultimately  looking  for  six-figure  in¬ 
come.  Resumes  including  earning  history 
required.  Box  1250.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIRECTOR  AND  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  NEWS  SERVICE 
See  ad  under  HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


FINANCIAL  EXECUTIVE 

An  excellent  Financial  Executive  and  Trea¬ 
surer  for  a  large,  long-established  corpora¬ 
tion  is  needed.  Vacancy  due  to  an  untimely 
death. 

Must  have  unimpeachable  background 
and  recommendations.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  responsibilities.  Publishing  ex¬ 
perience  desirable  but  not  essential  it  fast 
learner.  Original  application  can  be 
through  third  party  but  should  have  some 
detail  regarding  experience  and  back¬ 
ground.  Box  12M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
rowing  Ohio  daily,  8500-1-  circulation  with 
5  carriers  and  6  motor  routes.  Must  be 
promotion  minded,  ABC  experienced  and 
well  organized.  Salary  plus  incentive  and 
profit  sharing.  Contact  Jim  Londot,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Norwalk  Reflector,  Norwalk,  Ohio 
44857. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Zone  5  requires  aggressive, 
innovative  circulation  manager.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benefits.  Resume  to  Box  1286,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SALES/MARKETING 

MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  seeks  aggressive,  in¬ 
novative  self-starter  to  head  up  circulation 
marketing  team  and  boost  sales.  Market¬ 
ing  and  research  background  preferred. 
Strong  managerial  and  organizational  ex¬ 
perience  a  must.  Will  handle  circulation 
promotion  and  sales,  incentives,  contract 
solicitors,  and  all  special  marketing  proj¬ 
ects.  Send  resume  outlining  salary  history 
to  Box  1156.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  4200  daily  in 
Southern  California.  We  are  part  of  a  small, 
growing  group  and  offer  excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity,  good  starting  sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  plan  for  the  right  person. 
Perfect  spot  for  someone  who  is  currently 
stymied  in  No.  2  position  on  a  larger  dally. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
George  Riggs,  Publisher,  The  Herald- 
News,  16920  Spring  St.,  Fontana,  Calif. 
92335 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR— Grow¬ 
ing  75,000  Zone  2  dally  and  Sunday  seeks 
results-oriented  Individual  with  strong 
sales  background.  Supervise  5^  district 
managers,  familiarity  with  counselor  oper¬ 
ation  desirable.  Highly  competitive,  non¬ 
union  situation.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes  plus  company  car.  Write  Box  1274, 
Editor  &  Publisher  with  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  120M  7-day 
AM  operation.  District  Manager  training 
and  service  oriented,  must  be  good  leader 
and  speak  fluent  Spanish.  Give  all  details, 
salary,  experience,  references,  etc.  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  Zone  5  Midwest¬ 
ern  daily  with  18,(X)0  circulation.  Must  be 
strong  in  sales,  service  and  collection.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Good  salary,  excel¬ 
lent  bonus  incentive  and  company  paid 
benefits.  Reply  to: 

Mr.  Ron  Whitenack 
The  Ypsilanti  Press 
P.O.  Box  280 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.  48197 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  strong  promoter,  builder  and  col¬ 
lector,  Eastern  Ohio,  26,000  PM  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Great  growth  potential.  Send  us  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements.  Box  1277, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  Area  5  with  hard-hitting  news 
weekly  group.  Track  record  with  mail, 
stands,  motor  routes,  carrier  voluntary 
pay,  promotion  and  conversion  from  free. 
Good  salary,  bonus  and  fringes.  Box  1 194, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


WE  ARE  LCXJKING  for  someone  who  has 
the  ambition  and  desire  to  get  to  the  top. 
The  opportunity  is  here,  but  you  will  have 
to  earn  it!  We  want  a  WORKING  circulator, 
and  if  you  think  you  are  the  one,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  a  group  of 
ABC  weeklies  in  New  Jersey.  Write  giving 
all  details  in  first  letter  in  confidence.  Box 
1253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  exists  on  the 
ground  floor  with  two  Zone  2  established 
weeklies  ready  to  expand.  Now  20,000 
combined  rack  sales.  Complete  home  de¬ 
livery  system  to  be  developed.  Circulation 
experience  a  must.  Box  1260,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to  handle  7-day 
AM  growing  operation,  must  be  promotion 
minded  and  able  to  lead  group.  Must  speak 
Spanish  fluently.  Give  all  details,  salaiv, 
experience,  references,  etc.  in  conn- 
dence.  Box  1247,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Our  want  ad  vol¬ 
ume  has  grown  to  $325M  annually  without 
experienced  supervision,  consider  what  a 
professional  might  do.  Zone  5  weekly.  Ex¬ 
cellent  growth  spot  for  a  shirt-sleeve  man¬ 
ager  who  can  document  proven  success  in 
all  classified  areas.  Box  1195,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER  for  18,000  PM  daily  and 
Sunday.  Area  4.  with  proven  record  of 
building  staff  cooperation  resulting  in 
sales  growth.  Not  a  director's  job  but  re¬ 
quires  personal  selling  which  dem¬ 
onstrates  your  leadership  is  sound.  No 
two  year  wonders  need  apply,  only  perma¬ 
nent  types.  Full  resume  please.  Box  1193. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  small 
daily.  Excellent  opportunity  in  small  group 
of  newspapers  for  right  person.  The  Daily 
Sentinel,  111  Court  St..  Pomeroy,  Ohio 
45769. 


LEARN  TOTAL  SELL 

Our  advertising  department  sells  retail  and 
classified  and  currently  has  an  opening  for 
an  aggressive  salesperson.  We  offer  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  yourself  for  manage¬ 
ment  by  learning  both  departments  while 
enjoying  small  town  living  and  above  aver¬ 
age  earnings.  Advancement  possibilities 
tool  Contact  Reid  L.  Christensen,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director.  Daily  Gate  City,  1016  Main, 
Keokuk,  Iowa  52632.  Ph:  (319)  524-8300. 


GROUP  SALES  TRAINER 
Strong  emphasis  on  professional  news¬ 
paper  advertising  sales.  Heavy  travel 
schedule  required,  good  personal  habits, 
neat  appearing.  Fine  opportunity  for 
number  one  salesperson  or  advertising 
manager  to  extend  sales  ability  on  a  large 
scale.  Complete  resume  to  Box  1220. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIVE,  WORK  AND  PLAY  in  the  clean  air  of 
Colorful  Colorado.  We  expect  to  be  adding 
to  our  staff  soon.  If  you  have  a  strong 
background  in  advertising  sales,  consider 
this  fast  growing  and  progressive  morning 
daily.  Write  cover  letter  selling  yourself 
and  enclose  full  resume.  Box  1233,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE  salesperson  needed 
immediately  for  14,(X)0  weekly  and  shop¬ 
per.  Salary  requirements,  resume,  first  let¬ 
ter  tO:  Tom  Hutton,  Publisher,  High  Plains 
Advertiser,  P.O.  Box  372,  Clovis,  N.M. 
88101. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESPERSONS,  experi¬ 
enced  or  will  consider  recent  J-scnooi 
graduate  with  advertising  major,  for  Zone 
4,  Blue  Ribbon  semi-weekly  with  7200  cir¬ 
culation.  Send  complete  details.  Box 
1275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  AUGUST  1.  Working  Display/ 
Classified  Manager  for  87-year-old  well- 
accepted  weekly.  Handle  key  accounts 
and  direct  promotions,  supervise  staff. 
Excellent  salary,  4-day  week,  monthly  per¬ 
formance  bonus.  Live  and  work  in  com¬ 
munity  with  good  recreational,  cultural 
and  entertainment  opportunities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  receive  full  particulars.  Joel 
Remaley,  Publisher,  Hobart  Gazette,  607 
E.  Third  St.,  Hobart,  Ind.  46342. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR/REPORTER  for  Philadelphia  busi¬ 
ness  weekly  magazine.  Unique  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experienced  hard  worker.  Clips, 
resume  to  Box  990,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER-FAMILY  LIVING  editor  for 
small  midwest  daily.  Photography  a  must. 
Send  complete  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
1196,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STRONG  NIGHT  EDITOR,  skilled  in  news 
judgement,  layout  and  handling  of  edi¬ 
torial  personnel.  Small  5-day  daily.  Area 

2.  State  salary  wanted,  when  available,  all 
details  first  letter.  Box  1162,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  growing  Georgia  dai¬ 
ly.  Minimum  1-2  years  experience  as 
sports  editor  or  assistant.  Extensive 
background  in  high  school  sports,  fea¬ 
tures.  Send  salary  requirements  with  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1180,  Editors.  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  highly  competitive 
metro-area  evening  daily  in  70-80,000 
range.  Great  Lakes  location.  You  will  have 
full  suoervisinn  of  50-r  staff  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  budget,  technological  change  and 
labor  relations,  but  prime  emphasis  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superior  newspaper  which  can 
hold  its  own  against  strong  daily  and 
weekly  competition.  We  have  been  willing 
to  try  anything  that  works,  and  our  innova¬ 
tion  and  drive  have  won  a  share  of  prizes. 
Job  priorities:  staff  leadership,  recognition 
of  reader  desires,  creativity  in  new 
methods  and  formats.  Our  area  is  heavy 
with  breaking  local  news  and  we  do  sub¬ 
stantial  zoning.  You  probably  cannot  meet 
the  demands  of  this  job  without  previous 
management  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  preferably  one  which  has  com¬ 
petitive  factors.  Box  1170,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  THE  JEWISH  PRESS  of 
Omaha.  Requires  writing  experience  and 
other  news  skills.  Excellent  fringes:  salary 
open.  Write  Lou  Solomon,  Jewish  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Omaha,  333  South  132nd  St..  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.  68154. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Rapidly  improving  50,000  PM  and  Sunday 
in  Great  Lakes  summer  playground  area 
seeks  copy  editor  for  universal  desk  who 
knows  how  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear  and  can  lay  out  pages  that  really 
stop  the  reader.  Must  have  a  good  handle 
on  the  use  of  pictures  and  graphics.  We 
want  a  real  pro  who  can  help  make  our 
bright  young  staff  into  a  bunch  of  real 
pros.  Good  salary  and  fringes,  chances  for 
advancement.  Box  1168,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  fast-growing 
13,000  Georgia  suburban  daily.  Must  be 
experienced  in  local  news  coverage,  lay¬ 
out,  editing.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  salary  requirements  with  resume. 
Box  1175,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WE  ARE  A  40,000-PLUS  afternoon  daily  in 
the  Midwest.  The  person  we  seek  must 
have  an  enthusiasm  for  copy  editing  and 
layout,  and  will  be  assigned  to  the  nm  of 
our  wire  desk.  We  solicit  applications  from 
recent  graduates  as  well  as  those  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CATHOLIC  DIOCESAN  WEEKLY  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  assistant  newspaper  editor. 
$200  per  week.  Send  resume  to  Managing 
Editor.  The  Guardian,  P.O.  Box  7417,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock.  Ark.  72217. 


EDITOR  for  rural-suburban  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perience  required.  Part  of  news-oriented, 
highly  professional  group.  Also  reporter- 
photographer  spot  opening  soon.  Zone  2. 
Box  1225,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR  for  6-day  offset  PM  m  zone 

3.  Must  be  experienced  hard  worker  capa¬ 
ble  of  helping  direct  young  staffers  as  well 
as  providing  skillful  editing  of  local  copy 
and  attractive  layouts.  Send  resume,  sam¬ 
ples  and  salary  history  to  Box  1238,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Responsible  for 
editorial  content  and  production  of  a 
dominant  suburban  community  newspaper 
— one  of  17  weekly  publications.  Preferred 
candidate  will  have  at  least  5  years  well- 
rounded  Journalism  experience  (editing, 
page  layout,  headlines,  etc.).  If  qualifi^ 
and  interested  submit  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Alice  Raggi,  Pioneer  Press 
Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave.,  Wilmette,  III. 
6(X)91.  A  subsidiary  of  Time,  Inc.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F.  Minority  appli¬ 
cants  encouraged  to  apply. 


HELP  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

WANT  TO  TRY  YOUR  HAND  at  learning  a 
lOb  from  the  ground  up?  Major  AM  daily  in 
Karolinas  is  seeking  a  reporter  for  the  fam- 
ly  section.  Must  be  willing  to  do  the  detail 
work,  learn  electronic  editing  and  layout, 
as  well  as  features  and  reporting.  Send 
resume,  salary  expectations  and  samples 
of  work  to  Box  1218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/EMPLOYEE  COMMUNICATIONS 
for  slot  in  agency  specializing  in  company 
newspapers.  Reporting,  editing,  writing 
and  administrative  skills.  Experience 
necessary.  References  required.  Options 
open  for  right  person.  Boston  suburb. 
Team  includes  graphics  artist,  photo¬ 
grapher  and  composer  operator.  To  $12K. 
Box  1211,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 

Like  to  work  hard?  Foresee  a  future  in 
management?  Good  at  layout  and  editing? 
Been  a  reporter  and  would  still  enjoy  doing 
that  part  of  the  time?  Like  both  “hard”  and 
"soft”  news?  If  you're  that  person  and 
would  like  to  work  with  a  good  Zone  3 
newspaper  getting  better,  send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MODERATELY  CONSERVATIVE  Zone  2 
paper  seeks  experienced  editorial  writer. 
Send  resume  and  samples  in  confidence  to 
Box  1232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30,000  CIRCULATION,  7-day  daily  needs  a 
managing  editor  who  can  edit  copy,  knows 
news  and  who  can  guide  aggressive  news 
staff.  Immediate  opportunity  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Piedmont  area  of  Virginia.  Box  1223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER/COPY  EDITOR  for 
Lifestyle  section  of  South  Florida  AM 
daily.  If  you  like  investigative  as  well  as 
human  interest  writing,  can  produce  on 
deadline,  are  willing  to  assist  in  super¬ 
vising  staff,  know  layout  and  VDT  editing 
(or  eager  to  learn),  we'd  like  writing  and 
layout  samples,  resume,  references  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  1290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  award¬ 
winning  weekly  in  New  England  coastal 
town.  Manage  fulltime  staff  of  5  and  direct 
local  coverage  for  largest  in  a  chain  of 
thoroughly  up-to-date  weeklies.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  OCR  helpful,  solid  experience  in 
editing  and  layout  essential.  Complete  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  requirements,  first 
letter  Write:  Mark  Johnston,  Memorial 
Press  Group,  23  Middle  St.,  Plymouth, 
Mass.  02360. 

DESK  PERSON, 
BUSINESS  WRITER 

We  have  openings  for  a  desk  person  in  our 
Lifestyle  department  and  a  reporter  in  our 
business  department.  Minimum  3  years 
experience  on  daily;  VDT  training  helpful. 
Reply  tO:  Otis  Wragg,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Miami  News,  P.O.  Box  615,  Miami,  Fla. 
33152. 

NEWS  OPERATIONS  MANAGER— Major 
public  relations  agency  seeks  person  with 
editorial  background  to  run  busy  news 
bureau.  Financial  news  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume,  salary  required  to  Box  1215, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-ARTIST,  writer  with  layout  experi¬ 
ence  for  Gospel  Crusade  Inc.,  Rt.  2,  Box 
279,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505,  Attn:  Gerald 
Layman,  or  call  (813)  747-6481. 

STARTING  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  to  serve 
three  neighboring  communities  with  com¬ 
bined  population  of  11,000.  Need  editor/ 
manager  experienced  in  photography,  writ¬ 
ing  and  pasteup.  Also  display  advertising 
salespeople  needed.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  to:  Pinsker 
Publishing  Group,  Personnel  Dept.,  Box 
315,  Kansas,  III.  61933. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  EDITOR  to  manage 
multi-paper  group  of  award-winning  news¬ 
papers  in  highly  competitive  Zone  2  area. 
Must  have  strong  background  in  small 
daily  or  large  weekly  operation.  This  posi¬ 
tion  offers  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
right  person.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1288,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

WANTED:  Capable  newsman  to  edit  a 
top-notch,  award-winning  weekly.  Must  be 
experienced  and  have  the  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  (615)  528-5405,  ask  for  Osia 
Williams. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  AM  seeks  deskman  and 
reporter  for  expanding  city  operation.  If 
you  know  how  to  find,  write,  polish  and 
display  local  news  and  appreciate  its  im¬ 
portance,  we  need  you.  Rush  resume, 
samples,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  AND  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  OF 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  NEWS  SERVICE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  supervision  of  all  editorial  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  aspects  of  an  international 
daily  wire  service,  negotiations  with  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  budgets,  obtaining  subscrib¬ 
ers,  handling  client  relations,  etc.  Consid¬ 
erable  traveL  NC  News  Service  is  a  finan¬ 
cially  and  editorially  independent  agency 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  (iatholic  Confer¬ 
ence,  civil  entity  of  the  American  Catholic 
Bishops.  It  serves  Catholic  press  and 
broadcasters  in  U.S.,  Canada,  many  other 
countries.  Job  description  available  upon 
request.  Applications  should  be  sent,  in 
writing  only,  to  Robert  B.  Beusse,  Secret¬ 
ary  of  Communication,  United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  1011  First  Avenue, 
13th  Floor,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 
Deadline  July  15.  Salary  approximately 
$30,000  based  on  experience. 


Editor 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  wri¬ 
ter  for  annual  reports,  financial 
statements,  earnings  release  and 
other  corporate  publications. 

Good  salary  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience,  and  comprehensive 
benefits.  Please  send  letter  or  resume 
tO: 

Stan  Boychuck 

Kemper 

Insurance  Companies 
Long  Grove,  III.  60049 
an  equal  opportunity 
affirmative  action  employer 


ALERT,  TAKE-CHARGE  EDITOR  for  major 
financial  newswire.  Want  solid  experience, 
preferably  with  another  wire,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bond,  money  markets  as  well  as 
overall  Wall  Street  scene.  New  York  City 
location.  State  salary  requirements.  Box 
1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  coordinate  re¬ 
gional  coverage  for  18.000circulation  daily 
in  clean-air  New  Hampshire.  Supervise 
2-person  staff,  14  stringers  in  27  towns. 
Stable  job.  Send  resume  to  Robert  Norling, 
Concord  Monitor,  3  N.  State  St.,  Concord, 
N.H.  03301. 


REPORTER  WANTED,  experienced  or  re¬ 
cent  J-School  graduate  for  prize-winning 
Zone  4  semi-weekly.  Please  send  complete 
resume.  Box  1240,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  to  establish  weekly 
newspaper  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Must  have 
newspaper  experience  and  be  able  to  edit 
copy,  and  oversee  complete  operation.  All 
applications  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Address  resume  to  M.  B.  Dollinger,  2331 
Schoenersville  Rd.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18108. 


FEATURE  WRITER 

If  you  report  accurately,  interview  with  in¬ 
sight  and.  above  all,  write  well,  you  may  be 
the  person  to  join  a  first-rate  feature¬ 
writing  staff.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 
Scott  McGehee 
Detroit  Free  Press 
321  W.  Lafayette 
Detroit,  Mich.  48231 


REPORTER  to  handle  woman's  page,  other 
features  and  stories  on  Blue  Ribbon  Zone 
4  semi-weekly.  Experienced  or  recent 
J-School  graduate  considered.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  including  experience  and 
training  to  Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  EDITOR  for  Connecticut  al¬ 
ternative  weekly.  Rewarding  challenge  if 
you  produce.  2-3  years  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience,  competence  re¬ 
quired.  Box  1258,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Experienced  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  4000  circulation,  5-day 
daily  in  city  of  8(X)0.  Manage  news  staff  of 

4.  Contact  Orville  Richolson,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Independent,  Newport,  Ark. 
72112.  Ph:  (501)  523-5855  days;  523- 
6338  nights. 
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BEGINNING  REPORTER  for  beach  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  Hard  work,  great  experi¬ 
ence.  sand,  sun,  saltwater,  and  $115  a 
week.  Herald,  Englewood.  Fla.  33533. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  for  award-winning 
South  Carolina  semi-weekly.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details.  Recent  J-School  graduate 
acceptable.  Box  1264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  for  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  Sun,  Should  be  strong  in  layout  and 
copy  editing.  VDT  knowledge  helpful. 
Write,  with  page  samples,  to  Ron  Stuart, 
P.O.  Box  2078,  Clearwater,  Fla.  33517. 


ENGINEERS 


ENERGETIC  EDITOR  for  growing  rural 
weekly.  Write  The  Millerton  News,  Miller- 
ton,  N.Y.  12546. 

COMPLETE  EDITOR  for  free  circulation 
Monterey  Peninsula  leisure  weekly.  Must 
have  sharp  writing,  editing  and  makeup 
skills.  Salary  open.  Samples,  resume  to 
Box  1255,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  l^out  experience 
interested  in  learning  VDT  operation  need- 
I  ed  by  6500  AM  Zone  5  daily.  Send  resume, 
j  writing  samples,  salary  requirements,  lay¬ 
outs  to  Box  12M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERS 


SOFTWARE 


Harris  Composition  Systems  Division  in  Melbourne, 
Florida,  is  adding  to  its  professional  engineering  staff. 
Harris  is  the  recognized  leader  in  the  design  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  electronic  newsrooms,  photocomposition 
systems  and  electronic  typesetting  for  the  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  markets. 

We  are  seeking  assembly  language  programmers  to  sup¬ 
port  the  development  of  CRT  terminal  operating  software 
and  real  time  program  modules  in  a  mini-computer  envi¬ 
ronment.  Successful  engineers  will  become  members  of  a 
small  group  involved  with  the  definition  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  large  data  base  disc  operating  systems.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  PDP  11  equipment  is  very  desirable. 

Positions  require  B.S.  or  advanced  degree  plus  2-5  years 
related  experience. 

Harris  offers  attractive  salaries,  complete  company  be¬ 
nefits  and  a  generous  relocation  policy. 

To  arrange  for  your  interview,  send  your  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  in  confidence,  to:  W.  T.  Schaefer. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDUNG 


HARRIS  CORPORATION  Composition  Systems  Division 
P  O  Box  2080  Melbourne  Florida  32901 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  TRAVEL  writers/stringers: 
U.S.  and  overseas.  Cover  all  phases  of 
hotel-travel  field,  i.e.  industry  events;  in¬ 
centives:  charters;  business  angles; 
local  human  interest;  features:  on  spec  or 
assignment  basis.  Write  fully  stating  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  subject  familiarity, 
locale  time  availability:  submit  samples, 
etc.  Box  1221.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Sportswriter  to  do  once-a-week 
700-word  column  on  soccer.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  about  players  and  leagues 
nationally  and  worldwide  as  well  as  able  to 
answer  subscribers'  questions.  This  col¬ 
umn  will  reinforce  our  local  coverage.  Top 
pay.  Send  samples  and  resume.  Box  1256, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS:  We  invite  freelance  features 
on  fishing  and  camping.  Will  pay  $75  to 
$150  on  acceptance  tor  assign^  features. 
For  list  of  specifications,  prototype,  write 
Gary  Dotson,  Managing  Editor,  Outdoors 
Today,  P.O.  Box  6852,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63144. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  COMMUNICATE 
WITH  THE  COMMUNICATORS! 
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_ PRESSROOM _ 

WEB  PRESSMAN  NEEDED.  Experience  on 
Goss  Suburban  or  Community  presses. 
Night  shift,  newspaper  printer.  Write  Bar- 
tash  Publications,  7272  Woodland  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19142. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRINTING  Web  Offset  Plant  supervisor. 
Need  experienced  person  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  absolutely  first  class  work  from 
stripping,  platemaking  through  our  8  unit 
Daily  King  press.  Must  be  capable  of  train¬ 
ing  others.  Our  all  new  plant  located  near 
Batavia.  Ohio  will  begin  operation  around 
August  1.  Send  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to  Glen  Schoon¬ 
over,  Clairmont  Publishing  Co.,  385  W. 
Main  St.,  Batavia,  Ohio  45103. 

COLD-TYPE  SUPERVISOR 
Major  weekly  shopper  publication.  Zone  9. 
seeking  Ad  Production  Supervisor.  Must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  copy  flow, 
pasteup,  camera,  mark-up  for  Compu- 
graphic  9000.  Ability  to  train  and  motivate 
people  essential.  This  is  a  full  time  career 
position.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  1266,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Ashland  Oil  Inc.,  a  Kentucky  based  diversified  energy  company,  is 
seeking  qualified  applicants  to  fill  two  senior  communication  posi¬ 
tions  at  its  corporate  headquarters.  Ashland  offers  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  a  generous  benefit  program.  A  degree  in 
English.  Communications,  Public  Relations,  or  Journalism  is  prefer¬ 
red  for  both  positions. 

SENIOR  STAFF  WRITER 

At  least  5  years  experience  in  writing/graphics  is  desirable,  however 
writing  for  a  national  newspaper,  free  lance  writing  or  editing  for  a 
national  magazine  is  acceptable.  Will  be  primarily  responsible  for 
publishing  the  corporate  quarterly  magazines.  Travel  approximately 
30  per  cent. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 

1-5  years  of  appropriate  journalism  and  public  relations  experience  in 
a  petroleum  or  chemical  process  industry.  Will  perform  primarily  in  a 
press  relations  role.  Electronic  media  experience  required. 

All  resumes  including  salary  history  should  be  sent  in  confidence  to: 

Joseph  C.  Bumbrey 
ASHLAND  OIL  INC., 

P.  O.  Box  391  Ashland,  KY  41101 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M.'F 


Ashland. 


_ PROMOTION _ 

PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Previous  manager  just  promoted.  We  have 
an  immediate  opening  for  experienced 
promotion,  marketing  person  on  an 
80,000-  South  Florida  daily.  Full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  circulation  and  editorial 
promotion. 

Ideal  person  should  possess  sales  skills, 
creative  ability  and  previous  promotion  ex¬ 
perience.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  your  background.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  2  or  3  samples  of  your  work  in 
confidence  to  James  Gels,  The  Miami 
News,  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 

DIRECTOR  OF 
PROMOTION/RESEARCH 

If  you  are  good  enough  to  quarterback  the 
marketing  team  of  one  of  the  nation's  most 
highly  respected  newspaper  combinations, 
in  one  of  its  most  dynamic  markets,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  you  are  chosen  you'll  be  considered  and 
treated  as  one  of  our  senior  executives, 
but  you'll  be  expected  to  roll  up  your 
sleeves  and  dig  in  as  the  rest  of  us  do. 
We're  not  going  to  sell  you  on  Florida  sun¬ 
shine  and  palm  trees  (though  we  have 
plenty  of  both  and  thoroughly  enjoy  them). 
But  if  you  sell  us.  we're  confident  that  we 
can  convince  you  to  join  us  on  the  basis  of 
challenge,  job  satisfaction,  compensation, 
profit  sharing  and  other  company 
benefits — plus  the  fun  of  working  with  a 
group  of  pros  in  a  brand  new  building  pro¬ 
ducing  a  superior  product  in  a  great  mar¬ 
ket. 

Call  or  write  Jim  Urbanski,  (813)  272- 
7781,  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE-T^MES.  (Will 
be  available  for  interviews  at  INAE  in 
Philadelphia,  July  17-21.) 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  1(3022. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  i-  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Never  submit  complete  newspapers 
unless  specif ically^  called  for. 


Positions 
Wanted  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGEMENT-ORIENTED  young  man 
desires  position  with  opportunity  to  learn 
all  phases  of  publishing  for  future  in  top 
management.  Knowledgeable  in  compos¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  mailroom.  Currently  in 
management  position  at  a  50,000  daily. 
Box  1154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPANDING? 

MODERNIZING? 

BUYING? 

Experience  counts  when  you  invest.  Hire  a 
publisher-editor  who  has  done  it  all.  Either 
full-time  or  consultant  position  sought. 
Box  1203.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  new  challenge  in  small  or 
medium  sized  daily.  Knowledgeable  all  de¬ 
partments,  cost  conscious  and  good  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Converted  paper  from  hot/ 
letterpress  to  cold  offset.  Box  1224.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FORMER  PUBLISHER,  editor,  teacher 
seeks  management  position  in  non-metro 
daily,  weekly  or  group.  Box  1210,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FORMER  WEEKLY  and  Daily  owner- 
publisher  seeks  challenging  situation  in 
management  with  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Prefer  New  England,  but  will  consider  all 
areas  including  Canada.  Experienced  in  all 
phases.  Top  references.  Financial  partici¬ 
pation  possible  in  right  situation.  Box 
1292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CONTROLLER  with  small  daily  strong  on 
budgets  and  cost  control  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  1283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UP  BLIND  ALLEY.  Experienced  and  qual¬ 
ified  pro  seeking  executive  position  in 
news,  advertising  or  as  general  manager. 
Details  your  request.  Box  1188,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

MANAGEMENT  TEAM  available  for  large 
weekly,  bi-weekly  or  small  centrally  printed 
weekly  group.  Experienced  chain  weekly 
group  president  and  publisher  with  trained 
family  members  in  sales  and  photo¬ 
reporting.  Will  consider  phased  buyout 
or  bonus  system.  Box  1285,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  10,  1976 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CARTOONISTS 


POLITICAL  CARTOONIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Seeking  position  at  daily  paper.  Willing  to 
relocate  anywhere,  experienced  in  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout,  pasteup,  typography,  ad  and 
news  illustration,  background  in  political 
cartooning.  For  information  or  samples  call 
or  write  Hatley  Mason,  5900  Grove  Ave., 
Richmond,  Va.  23226,  (804)  288-2060. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  small  daily,  25 
years  experience.  Under  paid.  Seek  move. 
Box  1184.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Utah  Circulation  Manager  position 
desired  with  newspaper  about  20,000  to 
50,000  circulation.  I  have  experience  as  a 
district  manager  and  dealer  for  30  years  at 
the  same  company.  At  age  49  I  feel  I  have 
enough  know  how  to  be  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  team.  For  better  service  and  honest 
steady  growth  please  contact  Paul  Friend, 
324- 15th  St,.  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  90402. 
(213)  395-3037. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


YOUNG.  TALENTED,  HARD-WORKING 
classified  manager,  proven  record,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  move  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia.  10  years  Zone  2.  18M  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
1176,  Editors  Publisher. 


YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  classified  salesman 
with  family  looking  for  classified  managers 
position.  Managerial  and  OCR  experience. 
Prefer  Areas  1  or  8.  Box  1216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WELL-TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  producer 
seeks  display  sales  position  with  a  strong 
daily.  Box  1182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  MAN  seeks  ad  manager  position  with 
Southern  California  daily.  Solid  back¬ 
ground,  Zone  2— 18M  daily  paper.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  1179,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CREATIVE  AD  MANAGER— Sold  and  man¬ 
aged:  classified,  display,  national.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Desires  move,  national  or  local. 
Box  1138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  SALESPERSON,  weekly, 
seeks  challenging  position  on  daily.  Zone 
4.  J-Degree.  Box  1241.  Editor&  Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  weekly,  wants 
more  challenge  with  large  weekly  or  group, 
5  years  sales,  design.  Degree.  Areas  3,4. 
Box  1293,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  proven  record 
as  salesman  and  manager  who  can  moti¬ 
vate  others  in  increasing  sales  desires 
Zone  3,4,5.  Small  daily,  metro  experience. 
Good  in  sales,  service,  layout,  copy,  pro¬ 
motions.  College  graduate.  Box  1289. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER,  23,  willing  to  relocate  for  op¬ 
portunity  on  small  daily.  Professional  and 
college  experience.  Strong  skills  and  cre¬ 
dentials.  Zones  1,2,5.  Box  1287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I  DON'T  COME  FROM  an  Ivy  League  School 
of  Journalism.  I  come  from  the  school  of 
experience,  and  I  have  the  hard-proven  ta¬ 
lent  and  responsibility  that  comes  fromdo- 
ing,  not  merely  studying.  Now  I  need  work. 
Preferable  on  a  Zone  2  newspaper.  Box 
1151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-hardworking,  capable,  ag¬ 
gressive:  seek  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing  job:  27,  BA:  call  or  write  John  Hart.  99 
Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14222.  (716) 
881-1039  home.  856-0843  work. 


£&P  Classifieds- 
As  effective  in 
the  newspaper  community 
as  your  newspaper's  classifieds 
are  in  your  community! 


EDITORIAL 


I  CRAVE  more  from  a  job  than  a  paycheck. 
Conscientious  sportswriter-deskman,  28, 
eight  years  experience,  stifled  in  unfulfill¬ 
ing  position.  Seek  sports  editorship  quality 
lOM-up  PM  or  right  spot  on  PM,  perhaps 
emphasizing  baseball-desk  combination. 
Serious,  hard-working  approach:  good  with 
public.  Strong  leader,  combine  hard-nosed 
and  amiable  qualities,  as  needed.  Box 
1181,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  EDITOR.  26.  Clips 
will  tell  all.  Have  camera,  will  travel.  Box 
1148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR:  7  years  wire-copy  experi¬ 
ence  on  60.000  daily.  Seek  similar  position 
or  new  challenge  on  smaller  daily,  weekly. 
George  Depew,  950  Aura  Circle,  Rockford. 
III.  61108. 


COUNTRY  EDITOR,  state,  national  award 
winner,  seeks  new  challenge.  Resume  on 
request.  Jim  Heyer,  Box  674,  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa  50613. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PRO  sick  of  corporate 
mickeymouse  wants  back  into  newspaper- 
ing.  Top  statehouse  reporter,  wire,  layout, 
heads.  Management  material.  Sober,  no¬ 
smoke,  45.  Northern  Zones  5-7-9.  Box 
1214.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  position  sought  by 
young  publisher,  editor,  teacher  with 
strong  management  experience.  Box 
1205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER-DESKMAN:  25  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Know  all  sports,  plus  outdoor 
column.  Can  do  layout  and  handle  compu¬ 
ter.  Karl  Christ,  901  Forest  Ave.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.  46805.  Ph:  (219)  483-3338. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  29,  seeks  job 
with  daily  in  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Have  4  years 
experience  as  a  reporter  on  Southern  daily. 
Another  3  years  as  editor-feature  writer. 
Box  1229,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF'N  YER  NOT  TO  SHORT  on  maginashun 
an  yer  puree  strings  ain't  all  troz  up.  Ahm 
yer  man.  Middlin'aged  midwest  free  lancer 
tired  a  furr  lined  pr  job  yurns  ta  live  an' 
werk  in  Coloraduh.  Jist  maw  an'  me  now: 
bunsh  a  camerahs  an'  a  old  beet  up  tiperi- 
ter.  Any  self  respektin'  newspaper  er 
magazine  in  Coloraduh  what  nos  good  en- 
glish.  Box  1236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOPFLIGHT  COPY  EDITOR.  31,  seeking 
better  job,  more  responsibility,  bright  fu¬ 
ture  with  first-rate  newspaper.  BA  English: 
7  years  solid  experience  reporting,  editing: 
OCR  VDT  trained:  very  strong  on  layout. 
Have  worked  rim.  wire,  makeup,  slot;  now 
ready  to  move  up.  Quality,  not  size,  of 
paper  key  factor.  Box  1217,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LOYAL  HARD  WORKER  seeks  reporting 
desk  job.  Single,  27,  will  relocate  ANY 
ZONE.  Have  3  years  experience.  GUY 
SULLIVAN,  1360  Third  Ave.,  Sacramento. 
Calif.  95818.  (916)  443-8613. 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  editor  column¬ 
ist  photographer  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  5  years  daily,  weekly  experience  all 
phases.  College  grad.  Box  1208,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BACK  FROM  CANADA;  Versatile  news  and 
sports  journalist  with  layout  and  photo¬ 
graphy  experience  seeks  rewarding  posi¬ 
tion  on  a  U.S.  Daily.  Recently  directed  a 
one-man  sports  department  for  10,000 
daily  near  Toronto.  (617)  924-8726  or  Box 
1237,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER,  27,  seeks  PM  sports 
editorship.  Top  columnist,  a  bright  feature 
writer  with  sharp  layout  skills.  Strong 
background  with  excellent  references.  Box 
1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


18  YEARS  DAILY  reporting,  writing.  Pho¬ 
tography.  Seek  challenging  hard  news,  fea¬ 
ture,  special  assignment,  editorial  writing, 
city  editor  post.  Zone  1,2  preferred.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  EDITOR  (for  6  years)  at 
175,000  circulation  Southern  daily  seeks 
new  challenges  in  management.  Have  SVz 
years  VDT  experience.  Previous  city  desk 
and  reporting  experience.  Masters  degree 
from  Columbia.  Box  1284,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

I  TALENTED,  TENACIOUS  J-Grad  seeks 
I  editorial  position.  Experienced  on  college 
and  weekly  publications.  Prefer  Zone  4. 
Box  1239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM  to  put  out  your 
weekly.  Want  community  paper.  Experi¬ 
ence  runs  the  gamut.  See  for  yourself.  Hire 
us.  5907  Fremo.-it  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

I  98103. 


NEW  ENGLAND— Solid  pro  editor-writer, 
now  copy-layout  editor  with  major  metro, 
seeks  editorship  of  weekly  or  challenging 
position  on  small  daily  in  New  England. 
Box  1278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  with  full 
range  of  experience  in  journalism  seeks 
job  with  boss  unafraid  of  using  what  is 
uncovered.  Iconoclast.  Zones  1  and  2.  Box 
1246,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER.  "Early  retirement" 
came  too  early.  Mature,  qualified  news¬ 
man  available.  Experienced  on  editorial 
page,  special  sections,  features.  Box 
1261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  WOMAN  REPORTER,  APME 
award-winner  with  2  years  experience  on 
medium  size  Texas  daily,  seeks  reporting 
position  Zone  4.  Box  1248,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER,  15  years  on  3 
major  dailies,  MA,  PhD,  will  turn  staff  into 
prize-winner.  A.  Shultz,  (916)  246-8859. 


COLUMNIST — Humor,  anger,  pathos, 
angst,  a  mixed  and  well  received  bag.  Has 
been  editor,  reporter,  with  weekly  column 
in  5  different  newspapers.  Currently  daily 
reporter  with  weekly  column,  had  it  with 
the  beats  and  wants  full-time  columnist 
post.  Age  27.  male.  Write  for  samples,  re¬ 
ferences  and  resume.  Box  1281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ROCK  AND  ROLL  WRITER— Experienced 
newsman  wants  job  in  art/entertainment.  3 
years  all  around  experience.  $185  weekly 
minimum.  Box  1262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  28,  of  "bright"  small  daily  (Zone 
9)  seeks  position  as  managing  editor  or  city 
editor  with  medium  daily.  Any  Zone.  Box 
1271,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHAT  METROPOLITAN  American  (or 
Canadian)  daily  realizes  not  just  the  in¬ 
creasing  importance  in  newspapers  of  arts 
and  entertainment,  but  that  the  arts  now 
make  the  news  and  no  longer  need  be 
buried  on  "amusements"  pages?  I  am  an 
experienced,  aggressive,  28-year-old  arts 
editor  who  wants  to  move  to  a  large  city. 
My  advantage  to  you  is  that  I  have  exper¬ 
tise  as  both  journalist  (who  can  oversee 
coverage  and  do  makeup,  production  and 
editing)  and  as  columnist-feature  writer- 
critic  (who  knows  the  arts  world  very  well 
and  can  evaluate  it  in  current  journalistic 
perspective).  Prefer  Zone  2  or  9,  but  will  go 
to  any  major  daily.  Box  1273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER.  General  assignment  position 
desired.  Have  2  years  freelance  and  very 
strong  college  editorial  background.  Re¬ 
cent  J-Grad.  Want  chance  to  work  hard  for 
right  paper.  Joseph  W.  Fenton,  846  N. 
15th  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wise.  53233. 


CITY  EDITOR,  WOMAN  seeks  challenging 
mid-level  management  job  on  growing 
Zone  5  paper.  Reporting,  editing,  city  desk 
experience.  Looking  for  a  company  with  a 
future.  Box  1269,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  in  com¬ 
munications  seeks  responsible  reporter; 
photographer  position  with  small  daily/ 
weekly.  References.  Box  1282,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


CONSERVATIVE  award  winning  veteran, 
all  beats,  seeks  investigative,  research, 
ghosting  assignments.  Box  1186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST 


PHOTOS  THAT  SIZZLE.  Female  photogra¬ 
pher  at  home  covering  sports  or  news 
wants  to  run  herself  ragged  for  you. 
Minneapolis/Miami  area  preferred.  Cur¬ 
rently,  with  U.P.I.  Philadelphia  Bureau. 
Work  samples  can  be  found  in  New  York 
Times  and  Daily  News,  Washington  Post, 
People  Magazine.  Package  comes  com¬ 
plete  with  2  Nikons,  10  lenses,  darkroom 
and  running  shoes,  (intact  Beth  Green, 
77F  Village  of  Pine  Run,  Blackwood,  N.J. 
(609)  227-6035. 


HARD-WORKING,  RESPONSIBLE  27- 
year-old  with  BA  in  photography  seeking 
staff  position.  Daniel  Burke,  126  Hamilton 
Dr.,  Snyder,  N.Y.  14226. 


PRODUCTION 


DO  YOU  NEED  a  production  man  who  can 
improve  your  present  system  or  install  new 
systems  to  reduce  cost  and  meet 
schedules?  14  years  production  manage¬ 
ment,  union  law,  fotocomp,  VDT’s,  OtJR, 
and  plastic  plate  conversion.  Box  1291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SATISFIED  with  your  composing  room  per¬ 
formance?  If  not,  let's  get  together.  10 
years  experience  with  excellent  manhour 
record.  (Jnderstand  people  and  latest  sys¬ 
tems  for  top  production  and  meeting  dead¬ 
lines.  Union  law.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


1  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  as  sportswriter- 
editor,  reporter,  managing  editor  on  small 
and  medium  dailies  wants  to  break  into 
PR,  preferably  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  Box 
1251,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown  Name  priSOOerS 
-  for  interviews 


Myths  vs  facts 

“For  many  years  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  Private  Enterprise  System  has  been  a 
lack  of  public  understanding  about  what 
business  is  all  about."  according  to  the 
Pioneer  Bank  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

"The  problem  is  not  one  so  much  of 
misunderstanding,  but  more  of  a  lack  of 
information  and  facts.  If  we  are  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  Private  Enterprise  System, 
business  must  take  the  lead  in  correcting 
myths  about  our  enterprise  system  and 
creating  a  better  understanding  of  that 
system." 

Pursuing  that  philosophy.  Pioneer 
Bank  ran  a  four-month  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  telling  its  community  the  facts 
about  business  profits  and  the  staggering 
investment  needed  to  create  just  one  job 
in  industry. 

In  the  process  of  standing  up  for  busi¬ 
ness.  the  bank  has  hit  what  board  chair¬ 
man  George  M.  Clark  Sr.  calls  a  bank 
marketing  "bonanza." 

It  was  both  a  surprise  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  rewarding  to  Pioneer.  Clark  ob¬ 
served. 

He  said  the  advertising  program  began 
with  the  idea  of  informing  the  public 
about  some  of  the  basic  facts  about  the 
nation's  free  enterprise  system,  doing 
away  with  distortions  and  much  of  the 
misinformation  that  exists. 

"Myths  vs.  Facts."  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  advertisements  by  the  bank, 
noted  that  in  two  polls  those  responding 
felt  .American  manufacturers  either  earn 
an  after-tax  profit  of  hWr  or  one  of  459f . 

The  ad  then  went  on  to  quote  from 
"Fortune"  magazine,  stating  that  profits 
in  1974  amounted  to  4.39?^  for  industry 
and  1.39f  for  retailers.  (The  1975  figure 
for  industry  was  3.9%.  the  bank  now 
notes.) 

It  continued.  “Decisions  based  on  es¬ 
timates  that  are  so  far  from  reality  can 
obviously  lead  to  incredibly  faulty  judg¬ 
ment.  At  Pioneer  we  commend  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Their  financial  liquidity,  as  re¬ 
flected  by  our  own  liquidity,  suggests 
that  they  are  much  more  astute  on  finan¬ 
cial  matters  than  the  polls  would  indi¬ 
cate. 

"They  realize  that  fair  profits  are 
needed  if  business  is  to  grow  and  create 
more  jobs." 

Another  ad  declared  that  "U.S.  indus¬ 
try  now  invests  S33.658  per  employe  to 
creat  a  job."  (A  brochure  of  the  ads  says 
that  figure  was  based  on  1974  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  1975  figure  is  S37.929.) 

The  campaign  not  only  brought  ac¬ 
counts  into  the  bank,  but  it  was  so  well- 
received  by  the  business  community  the 
Greater  Chattanooga  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  awarded  to  the  bank  its  first 
Arthur  G.  Vieth  Memorial  Award  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  its  pro-free  enterprise  stand. 
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Clark  believes  banks  in  other  com¬ 
munities  could  also  have  an  impact  on 
economic  thinking  by  initiating  similar 
programs  and  is  offering  the  ads  in  a 
brochure  to  others.  "Any  bank  in  any 
city  which  runs  the  ads  will  steal  a  strong 
public  relations  march  on  its  com¬ 
petitors."  he  told  E&P. 

"The  morning  after  CBS  radio  carried 
some  mention  of  the  campaign."  Clark 
continued,  "we  had  three  long  distance 
calls.  One  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  a  New  Jersey  holding  company; 
the  second  from  Ben  Elliott  who  said  he 
was  calling  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Simon,  who  wanted  copies  for  a  possible 
national  distribution;  the  third  was  from 
a  top  official  of  Phillips  Petroleum. 
Bartlesville.  Okla." 

This  is  the  sort  of  no-nonsense  talk  we 
have  been  suggesting  for  business  for  a 
long  time  to  counteract  the  prevailing 
myths  about  business  profits  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  sort  of  campaign  any 
business  can  run. 

• 


Reporters  are  able  to  interview  all 
Federal  prison  inmates  as  of  this  month. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  Director 
Norman  A.  Carlson  announced. 

Although  reporters  have  traditionally 
been  permitted  to  visit  Federal  institu¬ 
tions  and  talk  to  staff  and  inmates  at  ran¬ 
dom,  they  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
interview  inmates  they  select  by  name. 

That  policy,  in  effect  since  the 
Bureau's  establishment  in  1930.  was 
eased  in  1974  to  permit  interviews  of 
named  inmates  in  minimum  security 
prison  camps. 

The  policy  permits  these  interviews  in 
all  37  Federal  institutions,  including  the 
maximum  security  penitentiaries. 

The  purpose  of  the  policy  change  is  to 
keep  the  public  better  informed  about 
Federal  prisons,  Carlson  said. 

Interviews  are  subject  to  the  inmate's 
willingness  to  give  written  permission. 
To  further  protect  the  inmate's  privacy, 
reporters  will  not  be  permitted  to  obtain 
and  use  personal  information  from  one 
inmate  about  another  inmate  who  refuses 
to  be  interviewed. 

The  policy  will  be  in  effect  for  a  trial 
period  of  six  months. 


France-Soir  sold 

France-Soir.  600 .(MX)  Paris  daily,  has 
been  sold  to  Paul  Winkler,  a  Paris  pub¬ 
lisher.  Reuters  reported  the  purchase 
price  was  SI  1.2  million.  The  paper, 
which  once  had  the  largest  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  France  with  1.400.000.  was 
owned  by  the  Hachette  newspaper  and 
magazine  group. 


Special  Report 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  publish  the  full 
text  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  Nebraska  gag  order  case  in  the  July 
17  issue. 


Bolles  family  fund 
reaches  $36,802 

The  Don  Bolles  Family  Education 
Fund  has  risen  to  $36,802,  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  reported  this  week. 

Latest  contributions  to  the  fund  for  the 
family  of  Bolles,  who  died  after  a  bomb 
tore  the  front  end  of  his  auto  apart  in 
Phoenix,  are  $l,3(X)from  members  of  the 
Republic  newsroom  and  $200  from  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  newsroom.  Other 
new  contributions  of  $1,000  were  from 
Greyhound,  Phelps-Dodge  Co.;  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.,  and  Valley  National 
Bank. 


KISSES  IS  THE  ANSWER  !  ! 

Vivian  Greene's  daily  and  Sunday  strip  appearing  in  papers  world-wide. 

Call  Collect  (305)  558  1812 
Canadian  inquiries  —  Peter  Morris,  (416)  367-2463 


Vivian  Greene  15240  N.W.  60th  Ave.  Miami  Lakes,  Florida  33014 
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Here  s  why  this 
“High  Cost” 
mailroom  equipment 
cansavevou 
far  more  than  it  costs ! 


True,  FERAG  mailroom  equipment 
costs  more  than  other  systems  on 
the  market. 

But  consider  this.  Once  installed  it  starts  to  pay 
off  immediately  and  continues  to  do  so  for  years 
and  years.  Within  two  years  most  of  our  customers 
have  found  that  new  FERAG  equipment  pays  for 
itself  in  the  saving  of  labor  costs  and  in  trouble-free 
operation.  From  there  on  it’s  all  gravy. 


circulation  weeklies  to  huge  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 

It  costs  you  not  a  dime  for  a  consultation 
on  how  FERAG  can  help  make  your  mailroom 
a  marvel  of  efficiency.  You  can  start  modestly,  then 
once  you’re  convinced  gradually  complete  the 
system.  We  train  your  personnel  from  start  to 
start-up  and  back  up  everything  we  sell  with  solid 
guarantees. 


And  in  case  you  didn’t  know,  we’re  now  located  in 
our  own  sparkling  new  plant  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  with 
ultra-modern  manufacturing  and  assembly  facili¬ 
ties,  and  complete  inventory  of  parts.  Call  us  today. 
It  could  be  the  best  call  you’ve  ever  made. 


And  FERAG  has  it  all  .  .  .  counter  stackers,  con¬ 
veyors,  totalizers,  diverters,  programming  units  .  . . 
everything  your  mailroom  needs  for  complete  auto¬ 
mated  efficiency  .  .  .  tabloid  to  broadsheet,  with 
systems  designed  for  all  newspapers  from  small 


FERAG,  INC.  KEYSTONE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK  190  RITTENHOUSE  CIRCLE  BRISTOL,  PA.  19007  (215)  788-0892  TELEX  834743 


Champion,  1976  •••and 
a  credit  to  young  America 


It  was  the  biggest  National  Spelling  Bee  in  the 
49-year  history  of  the  event,  87  contestants. 

It  featured  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who,  when  he  greeted  the  spellers  in  the  White 
House  Rose  Garden,  shook  every  hand,  signed 
every  autograph. 

When  the  week  was  over,  the  one  standing 
tallest  was  a  curly-haired,  13  year  old  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.,  Tim  Kneale,  representing  the  Herald- 
Journal-American,  who  never  ijiought  he  would 
win,  but  win  he  did,  and  thus  became  Champion 
Speller,  1976. 

Standing  almost  as  tall  was  stately  Rachel 
Wachtel,  also  13.  Representing  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  she  finished  second. 

Tim  and  Rachel  were  typical  of  the  38  boys  and 
49  girls  who  made  it  to  this  year's  finals,  some 
from  as  far  away  as  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  English  language  schools  of  Brazil.  From 
the  youngster  who  was  first  to  be  eliminated  to  the 
moment  Tim  was  crowned  champion,  all  enjoyed 
an  experience  they  will  never  forget.  The  things 
they  did,  the  sights  they  saw,  the  friends  they  made, 
and  the  time  enriched  them. 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  which  sponsors 
the  National  Spelling  Bee,  is  proud  to  be  associated 
with  such  a  worthwhile  program.  It  welcomes 
the  participation  of  the  70  other  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  which  share  a  similar  attitude  and  sponsor 
the  event  in  their  communities.  The  real  bene¬ 
factors  are  the  nearly  eight  million  school  children 
who  took  part.  Winners  or  losers,  we  believe  they 
came  away  better  for  the  experience. 


Champion  Tim  Kneale,  and  National 
Spelling  Bee  Director  James  H.  Wagner. 


Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


200  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


